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THE PITY OF IT. 


By A. WERNER. 


** Well, some are born to be hanged, and some are not; and many cf them 
who are not hanged are much worse than those who are.”.--Z/e Romany Rye. 


HAD never taken any special interest in the Courtenay case. I 
had heard talk about it among our staff and elsewhere—knew 
vaguely that the man supposed to be guilty had made his escape, and 
was even then in South Africa, if not in our own colony—and cared 
to know no more. It was only when, detained in the office one 
stifling “hot-wind” afternoon, I was listlessly turning over a pile of ex- 
changes, that a casual paragraph caught my eye, and set me thinking. 
The paragraph was the description of the man in question— 
Courtenay he called himself, but had half a dozen other a/iases—and 
it reminded me of one I had known, and liked, and lost sight of. 
Nothing could be more absurd, I told myself, and read over all the 
reports of the matter I could find, to discover some proof or disproof. 
There was nothing very conclusive either way, but the thing some- 
how took hold of me unaccountably, and made me @is¢rai¢ and not 
altogether amiable when the man I had been waiting for at last came 
in. At least he told me, with the candour of true friendship, that it 
was just as well I was going to take my holiday to-morrow, for 
overwork and hot wind between them had evidently told upon my 
temper. 

“You don’t half appreciate your luck,” he added. “I'd give 
something to be in your shoes—take my ticket for Charlestown to- 
night, and have a good three columns of spicy matter for the old 
Spee. by this time to-morrow.” 
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“What do you mean?” I asked, somewhat perplexed. 

“Why, that fellow Courtenay—you won’t give away the show, I 
know; I’ve just heard it privately—they’ve nabbed him on the 
Rand, and Elliott goes up by this night’s train to meet him at 
Charlestown and fetch him down to Durban on the quiet.” 

“ But there’s no extradition treaty with the Transvaal, is there?” 
My interest was wide-awake by this time, but I did not care to 
show it. 

“That’s what he reckoned on. But there’s just as good. They’ve 
a law allowing them to escort ‘ undesirable persons’ over the frontier; 
so the Capetown police have just wired to let them know that he is 
an undesirable person, and so on. But I don’t suppose they'll find 
it so easy. They say the chap’s as strong as a bullock, and a splendid 
boxer, and if they do get him as far as Charlestown he won’t be taken 
without a fight. That’s why they’re so very anxious to keep the 
whole thing quiet, and why I want to be there. Heywood may 
talk about keeping up the tone of the paper, and not inserting 
details of crime, and so on, but he'll never be able to resist such a 
scoop as that. Just look at the sale that old rag the Zudle Bay 
Clarion’s been having on the strength of this business ! ” 

“T haven’t read anything about it—till to-day. Who is this 
Courtenay? I mean, what countryman ?” 

“ Calls himself an American-—they say he’s a Mexican, or some- 
thing of that sort—an uncommon bad lot, anyway. Came over with 
another sharp of the same kind, set up a gambling-place in London, 
and then quarrelled with his partner and killed him, and skipped over 
here. I’ve never been able to make out how the home police 
let him slip through their fingers. . . . I say, though—what’s up?” 

“Nothing—only the hot wind, and, no doubt, as you say, 
temper.” 

“Oh! get out! Can’t you stand a bit of chaff? You do look 
seedy, though ; you’ve been doing far too much these last weeks, 
with Heywood away. Don’t bother about those things, I’ll see to 
them all. Just go home and get a good rest before you start to- 
morrow morning.” 

My head was in a whirl as I left the premises of the Southern 
Spectator, and strolled along under the Australian willows bordering 
the Maritzburg Market Square. No doubt it was a fancy born of 
overwrought nerves; but that description—I could see the small 
pica lines whenever I closed my eyes—called up before me the image 
of a man, dark and tall and curly-headed, and presumably “ strong 
as a bullock,” certainly a magnificent rider and swimmer, and a good 
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shot with the rifle, and handy enough with his fists when 
occasion required—as I had known well once or twice. But 
that man was not a Mexican, nor a criminal of any sort, but a 
Levantine who claimed the c/vis Romanus sum as his birthright—of 
Maltese descent, I believe, to be precise—and an erratic and un- 
accountable, but very lovable human creature. And when, five 
years before, I had been stranded in Tangier, sick and penniless, 
this man—an utter stranger, but for the chance acquaintance of the 
Gibraltar boat—had stood by me, and cared for me, and set me on 
my feet again, and laughed when I spoke of thanks. No! it was an 
insult to think of him in that connection. And yet ... there had 
been times when I feared for him. . . . He had ceased writing to 
me long ago, before I came to Natal, and of late even Bridgman 
had lost sight of him in the raging whirlpool of New York. 

It was Bridgman, the novelist, a man fastidious even beyond 
the wont of highly-cultured Americans, who had once said to me as we 
paced the Orofava’s deck together, “ A queer fish, Cuschieri—and 
a heart of gold. I often wonder what his special niche in the 
Universe is . . . and sometimes I’m afraid he'll come to awful grief 
before he finds it. All the same, ‘I’d take my chance with Jim at 
Judgment Day’ sooner than—— Never mind, I'll leave you to fill 
up the blank.” 

And then—two or three points . . . the small semicircular scar 
on the cheek, for instance (Cuschieri had one like that, done by 
the neck of a broken bottle in an explosion at a Paris café)... 
well, they might be coincidences . . . but they were strange ones. 

By the time I was in front of the Legislative Assembly Buildings, 
a thought had come to me, which I dismissed as futile... . Yet, 
absurd as it seemed, I must have certainty somehow. If I could get 
one sight of the man’s face I should know that I had been the 
victim of sick fancies—if not. . . . And Elliott was a good fellow. 
I knew him well, and now and then I had caught a glimpse of some- 
thing under his dry, official manner which warranted my supposing 
that I could make him understand. . . . So, after walking slowly on 
for a few yards, I turned and went back to the police station. 

I asked for Elliott, and was shown into his private room. I felt 
some awkwardness in beginning when I found myself alone with him. 
But I made an effort and blurted out, “You're going up to arrest 
that fellow Courtenay ?” 

He looked at me sharply. ‘How did you knowthat? I wanted 
it kept quiet-——” 

“Oh! I only got a private hint. I’ve not said a word to any- 
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one, and it’s not for the paper I want to know. And the man who 
told me wouldn’t have done so if he’d thought I was likely to let it 
go further.” 

“What is it, then ?” 

“I want—I should like ”—I hesitated so long that he raised his 
eyebrows in surprise. “Is there any chance—any way I could see 
him? You come through here, I suppose, to-morrow night, on 
your way to Durban ?” 

“You can’t get much copy out of seeing him, you know, and 
you wouldn’t be allowed to interview him.” 

“ But I told you that’s not what I want.” 

He whistled. “Well—I: shouldn’t have suspected you of that 
sort of curiosity.” 

“It isn’t that, either,” I said desperately. ‘“ Elliott, you’ll laugh 
—I know myself it’s utterly absurd—but——” And I told him 
the truth. He did not laugh either. 

“There’s no difficulty about that. If all goes right I shall be 
here with him by the train that gets here 2.55 A.M. and waits twenty- 
five minutes. There’s no objection to your coming up to the 
carriage to speak to me, and then you can get a look at him, quietly 
—only naturally, I don’t want all the fools in Maritzburg crowding 
the platform, as they would if it got known.” 

“You can trust me not to-say a word to any one.” 

“‘ Here, perhaps:that may help you,” and he handed me a couple 
of cabinet photographs, “these are the latest we could get of him. 
Do you recognise him?” He watched me narrowly while I studied 
them. “I wouldn’t let this thing get on my nerves, though, if I 
were you. You don’t look quite the thing, anyway. Well?” 

“Tt might be—and it mightn’t.... Both are like him in a 
way, but- There’s not much character in either of them. 
They might stand for any passably good-looking Spaniard—or 
nearly enough, as these touched-up photos go.” 

“Yes, they take all the individuality out of a face, all the little 
points one identifies a man by. ... But they’re the only recent 
ones to be had.” 

The addresses on the back told nothing. One was Regent 
Street, the other Broadway—the favourite studios of the moment, 
where it was just then the thing to get your image perpetuated. All 
that I could say was that there was, so far, no proof of what I 
dreaded to learn. The photographs certainly did not represent 
my Cuschieri; but there was a surface or exoteric Cuschieri not 
a bit like that other one, at whom the world was apt to turn up 
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its nose—when not actually wanting to make use of him—as a bit of 
a bounder. And he—well, he was not so very unlike them. 

“You don’t happen to know,” I asked, as I handed them back 
to Elliott, ‘‘ where he was five years ago?” 

“No, we haven’t got his record so far back as that. But he 
seems to have made himself a nuisance in most countries of the 
world.” 

“ There isn’t—any doubt about it—I suppose—of his having done 
it, I mean?” 

“No, that’s clear as daylight. Haven’t you read the case?” 
He gave it to me again in outline. “He seems to be a tough, but 
so was the other man—I fancy, if anything, he was the worst of the 
two. It’s not likely this is your friend; but anyhow, one look 
to-morrow night will decide it, and in the meantime I’d advise you 
to put him out of your head altogether. Anything more I can do 
for you ?” 

“One moment. They won't let me on the platform unless I’m 
going by train ; and if I were to explain 4 

“ That’s so. Well—let me see——” 

“Wait ; I have it. I hadn’t settled where to go for my holiday, 
beyond a general determination to take the train to Ladysmith, and 
then look about me. I'll go up the ccast instead, and come with 
you, if you’ll let me—instead of waiting till the morning.” 

“Just as you like. I should say it’s rather a high price to pay 
for——” He kindly did not finish his sentence. “I'll look out 
for you, then. First-class carriage. Good-night.” 





I spent an eternity on the platform, waiting for that train to come 
in. Boshoff’s Road ... Zwartkop . . . now it was roaring down 
the last gradient . . . nowI could hear it . . . in ten—five minutes 
more I should be laughing at the whole thing. No, not laughing; 
for one could not forget that some man, though not Cuschieri, 
was going to his doom ; and that, deserved or not, was serious enough 
forhim... 

It had stopped. I saw Elliott Icaning from a carriage-window, 
and walked towards him like one in a dream, with my valise in 
my hand. He moved aside to let me look, and I saw a man 
in the further corner, with his hat pulled down over his eyes; a 
tall man, in a light suit. Something in the pose—in the way he 
shivered asa gust of wind swept through the carriage, for the night 
was chill—in the lower part of the face, which was all I could see— 
struck cold-—— 
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“I’m going to see if there’s anything hot to be had here. Will 
you come ?” said Elliott, turning to him. 

He had not seen me. He turned his head, and a voice I knew 
said “‘ No, thank you,” quietly and civilly. There was no need for 
the lamp-light to fall on his face. I could not be more certain. 

“Let me speak to him, Elliott,” I whispered. 

“Ts it ig 

“T fear it is.” 

“Take care. He’s been quiet enough, but——” Elliott let me 
pass him and stepped out, taking care to remain in front of the door. 
I sat down opposite him—I had my hand on his arm. 

** Cuschieri !” 

“ That’s not my name,” but I had felt him start. 

“It’s no use, Cuschieri, I should know you in the gates of 
death !” 

“You do me too much honour if you take me for a friend of 
yours,” said the dry, impassive voice. “I am Courtenay, as Mr. 
Inspector Elliott will tell you. I have not the honour of knowing 
you.” 





“ You can’t deceive me.” I caught his hand. I recognised the 
ring I had persuaded him to accept as a remembrance when we 
parted. “Shall I tell you what is engraved ‘i 

He burst out with an oath that did not ring true. He was still 
hoping to persuade me I had been mistaken. But I knew too 
well. Our eyes met, and wrestled for half a minute. 

* Yardley,” he whispered. ‘ Why have you come?” 

“‘ Because I wanted to see, with my own eyes, that it was not 
you.” 

“ And now you know it is you'll go back again.” 

I looked round. I heard Elliott’s voice outside, speaking to one 
of the station coolies. I put my arm round his neck. 

“ Cuschieri, it’s not my business how or why you're in trouble, but 
if there’s anything in this world I can do for you, let me, for—for the 
sake of—old times.” 

“You can’t do anything.” 

“There’s—the defence.” 

“There is no defence. I killed him, and they can prove it.” 

**You didn’t mean to!” 

His face hardened again. ‘“Idid. There’s no time to tell—even 
if you wanted to hear it; but there’s nothing to be said or done 
forme. Bridgman .. . he has washed his hands of me by now.” 

‘He hasn’t. And if he has, I won't.” 
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He looked me in the face—a look of his old self, but humbled, 
broken, hopeless. “ Here’s Elliott. Good-bye—and thank you.” 

“I’m going down to Durban with you.” 

He smiled and shook his head, and Elliott got in. 

“They’re going to send us some coffee before the train starts. 
Yardley, would you mind looking out to see that the Kaffir doesn’t 
miss the carriage?” I had just got out when he leaned out to 
stop me, and whispered “ Well ?” 

I nodded—I could not speak. 

“TI don’t know that I ought to have left you with him. He 
nearly got away when the post-cart was changing horses at Standerton, 
and there was a bit of a fight before they securedjfhim. You'd better 
look out.” 

I should have been angry if I had not remembered that Elliott 
could not possibly know the grotesqueness of what he was saying. 

“No fear. Iknow him. Besides, if he wanted—can’t you see 
he’s tired to death ?” 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder. We've been in the train since mid- 
day yesterday, and he left in the post-cart at five that morning—and 
they’ve handled him none too gently, either, though that’s his own 
fault. . . . So you’re certain of him ?” 

“ Quite certain—God help me!” 

I did not mean to utter it aloud ; but something in the touch of 
Elliott’s hand on my arm showed me that he had heard—and 
understood. 

I descried the holland-clad native in the distance, and set off to 
pilot him to our carriage before he could be waylaid by other cold 
and thirsty passengers ; and we all three sat and drank our coffee 
with a ghastly pretence at sociability. It was abominable coffee, and it 
brought back, perhaps by force of contrast, the queer ramshackle 
old Spanish fonda at Tangier, where . . . No, it would not do to 
think of that just then. 

Elliott had turned away to hand back the cups; it was nearly 
time for the train to start. Cuschieri caught me by the sleeve. 
“Don’t you understand ?” 

“ Understand what, dear old man?” 

“That I did it—that I’ve got to hang for it. You’re wasting your 
sympathy on me.” 

“T do understand that you need a friend badly. Cuschieri! 
tell me all, or nothing, just as much or as little as you like—but re- 
member this, nothing—nothing in all the world can change the past.” 

“ There is nothing you or any one can do,” he said hoarsely, as 
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he wrung my hand. “Say good-bye, and go—and try to forget 
me.” 

“Tt’s no use talking.” Elliott took his place again—we heard 
doors slam and the guard’s whistle blown. He looked with a quick, 
despairing gesture towards the door. The train began to move. 

“T’m coming with you to Durban !” I shouted in his ear. “EI 
wish——” One couldn’t shout any more of that sort of conversa- 
tion—though Elliott was carefully concentrating his attention on the 
lighting of a fresh cigar. 

“ Have a cigarette?” I said, handing over my tobacco-pouch. 
“ You used to prefer making them for yourself, that time.” 

He leaned over to my ear. 

“Don’t speak to me—about Tangier. I—can’t bear it.” 

What could one say? I rolled one for him, and one for myself ; - 
and really, absurd—if not worse—as it seems to say it, there was, to 
me, something almost sacred in the trivial act: I could see that it 
meant so much to him. We sat and smoked in silence, till at last, 
getting gradually used to the noise, and finding the right pitch for 
our voices, we began to talk; in abrupt, awkward snatches at first, 
but with less constraint as we realised that Elliott either could not 
or would not hear, and, in the end, almost able to forget his pre- 
sence. I understood—though not very clearly or coherently—that 
Cuschicri had become entangled with some doubtful New York 
club whose most reputable raison d’étre was high play. Under the 
surface, I fancy, it was little else but an agency for robbery, and, cn 
occasion, murder; but its members, in ways I need not particularise, 
so controlled the police force that they had practically nothing to 
fear. 

“ . . . I couldn’t get away from it. I'd tried it once, and that 
fellow Netherton dragged me back. . . . It’s not easy to explain 
. . . but he’d fixed things so he could have me sent to Sing-Sing for 
life whenever he wanted. . . . Yardley !”—the piteous appeal in 
his eyes would have gone to my heart then if nothing had before— 
“‘T hadn’t done anything so bad as that—but, if you can understand 
. . . I'd been off the rails just enough to give him some hold over 
me. And he could get any number of men to swear just what he 
wanted. . . . So I had to go with him to London, and we took 
swagger rooms in—you know where !”—he broke off with a mirthless 
laugh. 

“. , . And we started a kind of little private club, you know— 
where swells came to play on the quiet. I could tell you some 
queer things about that—but it’s all done with now. We went on 
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for three or four months, I was pretty sick, as it was ; and then 
your letter reached me. It had followed me about, and got lost on 
the way—lain in some post-office for months together ; and when I 
got it, I tell you, that made me sicker still. I reckoned I must have 
one more try—and I found I couldn’t do it. And Netherton 
taunted me to my face with being his slave, and then——” He 
had spoken all this in a thick, hoarse undertone ; and just here he 
choked. I moved nearer him and grasped his hand. Elliott 
seemed to awaken from a nap, sat up straight, knocked the ash 
from his cigar, and said, in a dry, creaking voice, irresistibly sug- 
gestive of his having been wound up to go off at that moment : 

“ Anything—say—used in evidence against you !” 

“Oh! I don’t care!” said Cuschieri wearily, and we were both 
silent for a time. I put my arm round him and made him rest his 
head on my shoulder—and we both swayed with the motion of the 
train as it swung round the curves, and watched, with unseeing eyes, 
the black, rolling miles of veldt, starred here and there with the 
twinkling fires of kraals. Elliott had turned up his collar and was 
leaning back—he might have been asleep, for all one could see. 

‘You'll be cold, old man, in that thin suit. Haven’t you got an 
overcoat? Let me get you out a rug—I have one.” 

“No, no,” he whispered earnestly. ‘“ Never mind—lIct me speak 
now while I can.” His voice only just reached my ear. “I went 
for him. I was mad with passion. He had spoilt my life, over and 
over again. I can’t say I didn’t know what I was doing. I wanted 
to kill him. I think I meant to kill myself, after—but there was no 
time. She came in, and then she screamed and fetched in the 
police.” 

“ She—who?” 

“‘Margucrite, his sister—at least they called her so ; but, Yardley, 
she wasn’t, . . . I was to marry her; that was part of the slavery. 
You'll despise me for this, I know. . . . I 4ad consented, but then 
I didn’t know the whole—not at first, and then, I told you, Netherton 
had me under his heel. I had put it off as long as I could, but it 
was fixed to be before we left London. I do not know why they 
should both have wanted it so ; I suppose it suited their book.” 

“I don't wonder at Aer,” I answered sadly. ‘“ And perhaps she, 
too, wanted to escape from Netherton.” 

He shook his head. “She swore at the inquest that I attacked 
him deliberately, with no provocation.” 

The whistle sounded just then, as we neared Camperdown. 
He said no more, and I sat still and thought. 
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“ Surely, if they knew all”—I began at last to put my tumultuous 
thoughts into words—“ they couldn’t—make it the—the capital 
sentence.” 

“T have no proof. She is the only witness to the quarrel. ... 
Besides, I had rather hang than—the other thing. Oh, man! have 
you ever thought what it means ?—for life !” 

He was right. Tive, ten, how many years could he live? The 
thought sickened me ; I could not speak. 

“You must not take it so to heart.” As his deeper self came to 
the surface, the New York accent and idiom gave place more and 
more to the curious, staccato, half-foreign English of his speech as I 
remembered it in the old days. ‘No, no, I am not worth it. The 
best thing they can do is to hang me. What could I make of my 
life now? I am tired, tired. Yesterday I was like a mad dog 
hunted down. I would have fought till they killed me. They 
were too many for me, but I thought, I will wait. I thought, when 
I get alone with him in the train”—he nodded towards Elliott—“ I 
would throw him out, and myself after, the first high bridge we came 
to. But he--he has treated me like a gentleman ; I could not do it.” 

“ He’s a good fellow, Cuschieri,” I said warmly. “I know him.” 

“He has been kind, so kind. It was he bound up this cut 
for me”—I had noticed a gash across one side of his forehead, treated, 
secundum artem, with sticking plaster. “SoIcould not. And I am 
more glad now you have come.” 

* Dear old chum, bad as things are, I’m glad too. May I say this, 
Cuschieri ?—though I don’t want to preach to you, God knows. 
This life isn’t all. ‘There’s help, and comfort——” 

“T know what you mean, but—I have no religion now; I am 
not a good Catholic. I——” Poorboy! He poured outa confession 
of curiously mixed shortcomings, some of them too technical for me 
as a Protestant to judge of. 

“ That doesn’t matter the least little bit. You're just in need of 
help, aren’t you?” ‘There is no need to repeat all I said... . He 
shook his head sadly. 

“T have been bad and careless all my life, ‘running free,’ as 
Bridgman says. And now all is finished, and there is no more fasear, 
and I cannot come and—and say, ‘I am sorry: let me in with the 
good ones.’ Bridgman told me, ‘ What you take you'll have to pay 
for ’—and it is time to pay now.” 

No, he would not whine or flinch, and he was paying—in drops of 
his heart’s blood. 

“ Cuschieri,” I said, “ if you’d wronged me or Bridgman, wouldn’t 
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you come and tell us and make it up? Even if you found you could 
never put it right again? I know how I should feel if you were 
unhappy about it. . . . And we’re only men.” 

He did not answer in words, but his eyes said all I needed to know 
at the time. And then, in the relief of having told me all, bodily 
weariness asserted itself, and he consented to wrap himself in my rug, 
and lie down with Elliott’s handbag (which happened to be a more 
convenient size than my own) under his head. He looked up at me, 
said, “ I will not forget,” and in a few minutes was fast asleep. 

Elliott moved along beside me (after an elaborate pantomime of 
awakening), as I sat looking at him. 

“Sleeping like a baby! Doesn’t look such a bad sort, now, does 
he? Don’t believe he is, either. It isn’t always the worst men do 
the worst things—at least, the things that seem worst to us.” 

* Do you think there’s no chance for him ?” 

“None whatever. You see, facts are all that the law takes into 
account ; and there’s no doubt about the facts. . . . So what can 
any court on earth do but hang him? It’s the way law works in this 
world . . . it has to do the best it can, with imperfect tools, and nine 
times out of ten the results come out pretty straight. The tenth 
time—well—— ” 

“Go on ; the tenth time?” I asked, seeing that he stopped. 

“The tenth time we can’t help, as things are. It would dis- 
locate such poor justice as we have if we made exceptions. But 
I believe it’s dealt with in the Supreme Court—where everything is 
known, and no mistakes made--the Court that retries the men we 
hang.” 

I held out my hand in silence. Now I knew why I had always 
liked Elliott more than I had been quite able to account for. 

“Somehow I felt you would understand. It’s not often I say 
things like that to anyone.” He bent over and looked long at the 
sleeping face. ‘Poor chap!” he said softly, as he turned away. 
I leaned back in my corner and fell asleep—a fitful, troubled sleep— 
and awoke, stiff and weary, to see the sunlit ripples racing up the 
bay towards Congella, and Cuschieri, fresh, bright, and alert, sitting 
talking to Elliott, as if they had been old friends. And somehow— 
because no one is able to feel any more beyond a certain point— 
I put the whole horrible thing from me, and joined in their talk ; 
and we tacitly agreed to pretend we were three friends out for a 
holiday, and I found myself laughing at Cuschieri’s stories about 
Gomez Halevy, who used to be Vice-Consul at Tangier. I do not 
think it was altogether pretence, either ; his eyes had such a look of 
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peace and utter relief, as if a heavy weight had been lifted off him, 
and my spirits rose for the moment from sheer force of reaction. . . . 
The London detective met us at the station, and we all four went 
on board the mail steamer, which was to sail in three hours. 

It was I who broke down when—by Elliott’s friendly contrivance, 
as I suppose—we were left alone in the cabin together, and the 
thing I had kept at bay for the last few hours came close to me 
and gripped me by the throat. And it was he who forgot himself 
in comforting me. 

“My dear—my dearest, you must not! Did you not tell me 
we should meet again? . . . I have not tried to thank you—because 
I cannot.” 

The tug sounded her last warning, and Elliott knocked at the 
door. The wrench had to come. Elliott shook hands with him 
before he drew me away. 

On board the tug, as we watched the vessel heading seaward 
past the Bluff, he said, half absently, with his hand upon my arm : 

“ Good thing that job’s not to do again. . . . Oh! by-the-by— 
did I tell you? I rather like that chap Benham, and—and he won’t 
make it harder for him than can be helped.” 

I knew that he had been talking to Benham, and also that he did 
not wish to be thanked in words. 

Bridgman took care to be in London when the trial came on. 
This is part of the letter he wrote me after all was over : 

“T was with him on the last day. What seemed to give him 
most comfort was to talk of you. He told me the whole story of 
that night journey down to Durban. . . . He asked me to say good-bye 
to you for him, and tell you he had never forgotten what you said. 
There was no terror of death, or of what might come after—not 
even the shrinking I should have expected from his joyous fulness 
of life as we knew him in the old days. He was perfectly ready 
and willing to suffer whatever might be in store for him, with a 
simple trust in the Infinite Goodness, and looking forward (he asked 
me to tell you this) to the time when you and he shall meet again. 
I don’t undertake to define his position from the doctrinal point of 
view ; and the chaplain, God bless him! didn’t either; he is not 
much of a theologian, but a great deal of a man. He got at our 
poor boy’s confidence, and, I think, did him good. . . . 

“T am able to tell you that he faced the end very quietly 
and fearlessly, and that it was mercifully short and easy. You 
can put fat horror out of your mind. I saw your ring 
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on his hand when he was lying dead; we had got permission to 
have it left there. 

“T write calmly; one can do no otherwise if one brings one’s 
self to the point of writing at all... . 

“. , . One can find no fault with the sentence from any point 
of view of human justice—perhaps, of Divine—I don’t know. But 
one sickens to think there should be no better use for such a man 
as that. It’s awful waste, anyway—it would be still more awful if 
it were not for the Other Life.” 
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STR FRANCIS BARRY'S NEW 
EXCAVATIONS OF BROCHS. 


INCE the appearance of Walter Scott’s historical novels, 
Scotland has exercised a peculiar attraction upon Germans. 

Few of them, however, so far as my knowledge goes, travel to the 
northernmost parts of a country which, by its scenery and its past, 
offers so much interest to the ardent lover of Nature, to the zealous 
inquirer into ethnological problems and race characteristics, and to 
those given to the study of struggles for independence and freedom. 

It was, therefore, with all the greater pleasure I accepted, not long 
ago, an invitation from Sir Tollemache Sinclair to spend some time 
at his beautiful seat, Thurso Castle, opposite the Orkney Islands. I 
had known him since the days when he represented his constituency 
in the House of Commons as a Liberal member. At that time he 
energetically supported—in 1870-71—the cause of German rights 
against French aggression, both by letters to the Zmes and by humane 
service on the battlefields for the relief of the wounded and the 
sick. I knew him, too, as a good connoisseur and collector of works 
of art, and also as one deeply versed in modern French literature. So 
fully, indeed, has he mastered the language of France that transla- 
tions of his from English into that tongue—for instance, Hood’s 
“ Song of the Shirt ”—are truly remarkable feats in fidelity of version 
and noble impressiveness. His philanthropic exertions for the 
suffering masses always constituted between us another bond of 
sympathy. With him and his family I spent a delightful time at 
his splendidly situated and architecturally noteworthy castle, which— 
like the river Thurso, that discharges itself into the grand rock-bound 
bay there—has its name from Thor or Thur, the Norse and Teutonic 
God of Thunder. 

It was through Sir Tollemache Sinclair’s kindness that on the 
occasion of that visit I was put into communication with Sir Francis 
Tress Barry, the Conservative member for Windsor. He, in the 
close neighbourhood of his own seat, Keiss Castle, on the east coast 
of Scotland, has unearthed a number of those ancient, prehistoric 
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strongholds called “ Brochs,” whose origin is to this day wrapped up 
in the deepest mystery. To Germans this north-eastern part of 
Scotland is historically of a special importance. From the most 
ancient times, when that region first emerges into light through 
Roman records, there have been relations of our own people with 
that far-off land. Perhaps a few indications may usefully come in 
here. 

Tacitus, to whom we owe the most valuable work about our early 
history—namely, ‘“‘ The Germania ”—was the son-in-law of Agricola, 
the Governor of Britain and army-leader, who penetrated as a con- 
queror into that eastern part of Scotland, once called Caledonia. “The 
Life of Agricola” is from Tacitus’s pen. Evidently from his father- 
in-law’s own statement, who through prisoners of war and interpreters 
could certainly obtain the best information—more especially so as 
numerous Germans served in his army—Tacitus reports that the 
red-haired, large-limbed barbarians of Caledonia (that is, strictly, of 
Eastern Scotland) had the marks of their Germanic origin. To 
attempt setting aside such clear testimony requires a great deal of 
boldness—-not to say presumption. The kindred racial character of 
the Caledonians did not prevent the Teutonic auxiliaries of Agricola 
from fighting against them on the Roman side, as well as against the 
Keltic and Iberian tribes of Britain. Our history is, unfortunately, 
only too full of similar cases. 

I had an excellent opportunity for renewing old studies concern- 
ing the early connection of Germany with the conquering Italian 
armies in this country, when I was on a month’s visit at Capheaton 
Hall, in Northumberland, the beautiful country seat of Sir John 
Swinburne, the former Liberal member, whose hospitality I shall not 
easily forget. Capheaton Hall is stocked all over with valuable 
books in many branches of knowledge. In its neighbourhood, in the 
last century, some precious Roman metal-work, partly representing 
mythological subjects, has been found, which may be seen in the 
Anglo-Roman Room of the British Museum. During the stay at 
Capheaton Hall we inspected the famous Roman Wall which once 
served as a boundary and defensive work against the fierce warrior 
tribes of Northern Britain. 

In a few crevices of that Wall we saw a curious little flower sprout- 
ing forth, which is not to be met with anywhere else in this country. 
It attracted at once the attention of Sir John Swinburne’s late 
charming wife, who would have liked to get a sample. By the 
guide we were, however, told not to root up any specimen of the rare 
plant. It came originally by the Romans from Spain. In the 
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neighbourhood of the Wall there were once placed various cohorts of 
German soldiers : Batavians, Frisians, Tungrians, Nervians, Vangions ; 
also Thrakians, eastern kinsmen of the Teutons and Scandinavians. 
This fortification of yore extended from the mouth of the Tyne, at 
the German Ocean, to the Solway Firth in the west. A number of 
place-names are still in existence which refer to the wall, such as 
Walton, Walwick, Walhouses, Wallfoot, Wallhead, Wallsend, and 
many others. The Wall was at first the Roman /‘mes, or frontier, 
in Britain. Afterwards another fortification of a similar kind was 
erected, still more towards the north. 

Among the German auxiliaries or mercenaries of the Roman 
army in Britain there sometimes occurred, it is true, dangerous 
mutinies. Thus we read in Tacitus and Dion how a cohort of 
Rhenish Usipians, which had been levied in Germany, one day 
killed the centurion and some soldiers, their instructors in military 
discipline, and then seized three light vessels, forcing the masters to 
go on board with them. Finally, these shipmasters too were killed. 
The Germans, driven at the mercy of the waves, and fighting several 
times with the natives on the shore, sailed from the west, round the 
Hebrides, and through the Pentland Firth, into the German Ocean 
and the Baltic. At sea their sufferings became such that they had 
to feed upon each other by lot. Being regarded as pirates, they were 
intercepted by the Suevians and the Frisians, and, in spite of their 
German nationality, sold by these as slaves. In the end, through 
repeated changes of masters, they came again into the possession 
of the Romans on the left bank of the Rhine. 

This striking adventure merits attention. It is one of the many 
cases of early German acquaintance with that Britain which in later 
centuries was made into an “ England” by Frisians, Angles, Saxons, 
Rugians, Hunes, and other Teutonic warrior-clans, whose forefathers 
had learnt a great deal about this country in the military service of 
Rome. 

Five German cohorts, composed of Batavians and Tungrians, 
fought under Agricola, in the greatest battle against the Caledonians, 
in the foremost ranks. Their bravery during a most terrible hand-to- 
hand encounter decided the victory. The description of this struggle, 
as given by Tacitus, is one of the most graphic. ‘The legions,” he 
says with Italian artfulness, “were placed in the rear, before the 
entrenchments—a disposition which would make the victory 
eminently glorious if it were won without the expense of Roinan blood, 
and which would ensure support if the remainder of the army were 
driven back.” Upon the Germans the Roman general chiefly relied. 
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They were put in the forefront. The Teutonic Batavians, striking 
with the bosses of their shields and mangling the faces of the enemy, 
bore everything down by their impetuosity. In all the “ Annals” of 
Tacitus, there is not a more vivid battle-picture than this one of the 
Battle of the Grampians. 

As far as the northernmost parts of Scotland, Frisians have 
penetrated as conquerors since ancient times. From them Freswick 
Bay has itsname. Literally, Fres-Wick means the Frisian Bay. The 
addition of the word “ bay” is merely an amplification, or tautology, 
which arose when the meaning of “ wick” was no longer understood. 
There are many bays called “wick” on the Scandinavian as well 
as on the German coasts, in the German Ocean, and in the Baltic, 
where we find the Tromper Wieck, the Schwanen-Wiek, the seaside 
place Wyk or Wik on the Isle of Fohr, and many more similarly 
called. These names have nothing to do with the Latin vicus, from 
which, no doubt, a number of other place-names in this country have 
their ending syllables. 

From the Germanic word “wick ” the Vikings, or Wickings, are 
named—that is, bay-men watching in creeks for their opportunities. 
Often the word Viking (erroneously pronounced vi-king, instead of 
vik-ing) is translated in English by “sea-king.” A Viking may have 
been a king, or rather an aristocratic chieftain, but he may as well 
have been a simple freeman ; and the mass of them were nothing else. 

Mare Fresiacum, the Frisian Sea, the Firth of Forth was still 
called in the Middle Ages. Freswick Bay lies not far from the 
Pentland Firth, which has its name from the Pehts, Pechts, Peiktar, 
Pakkar, or Pihtar—Latinised in the third century, in a rather punning 
way, into Pictt. It is that people which by some has been identified 
with the Kelts; by others regarded as Turanians, kindred to the 
Mongols ; but by many first-rate writers as a Gothic, Germanic race. 
The clearest ancient evidence is to the effect that they came over, “in 
not many long ships,” from Scandinavia (of old often called Scythia),' 
where their very name formerly also occurred. When the Romans 
first mention them, they occupy the same part of Scotland as the 
Caledonians. They were evidently the same people. I will not 
enter here further into this subject, which I have more fully discussed 
elsewhere, beyond saying that I hold the Picts to have originally 
been of Gothic, Germanic stock, but to have been Kelticised, 
later on, in language. 

With this short reference we come to the “ Brochs,” borgs, or 

' « Pyhtar comon suthan of Scitthian mid langum scipum na manegum.” 
Saxon Chronicle 
VOL. CCXC. NO. 2044. AA 
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in other words, castles,—that is, to those prehistoric strongholds 
with which parts of Scotland and the northern isles were once 
dotted over. Burgs, or brochs, is the name given them - by 
the Norsemen, who in clearer historical times—so to say, as 
a second Gothic wave—invaded Shetland, the Orkneys, and 
Scotland, as well as Ireland and the Welsh coasts, and who still 
found a number of those strange circular towers standing, or in 
decay. In treating of the “thorny question” as to the racial origin 
of the early inhabitants who built those curious round forts, Mr. 
Robert Goudie, in a lecture, also asked: “Were they Turanian, 
Celt, or Gothic?” He then said that “the historic age of Christi- 
anity in the islands was preceded by ages of active life, evolved from 
barbarism to a fairly advanced state of civilisation, yet independent 
of Christian influence, in art and culture, and that that Pagan age, 
in its later manifestations, was indubitably Celtic.” As to the anti- 
quity of the strongholds, he added that “there were no data avail- 
.able to warrant limiting the date of their erection to post-Roman 
times, as some antiquarians had ventured to assume ; and there was 
no inherent improbability in the supposition that the Castle of Mousa, 
and others, might have looked out upon the battle and the breeze as 
far back as the earliest days of the Christian era, or even at a date 
still more remote.” With this latter opinion I fully agree. 


II. 


It is the merit of Sir Francis Barry to have brought to light, in 
the neighbourhood of his castle, eight of these ancient “ Brochs,” 
at places where nobody would have guessed their existence under- 
ground, so imperceptible did the marks on the grass-grown soil 
appear to the ordinary eye. From the slightest elevation of the 
ground, nay, from a seemingly unimportant stone sticking out at 
some spot, his penetrating glance drew a conclusion, which the 
appliance of the spade presently showed to have been correct. For 
ten years past he has conducted, and is still continuing, his excava- 
tions, with full success. He may truly be called the Schliemann of 
that part of Caithness where his estate lies. 

In a recent lecture on these prehistoric buildings, before the 
Society of Antiquaries in London, Sir Francis Barry said : 


Along these shores, and over the entire surface of Caithness, the wanderer is 
struck with the appearance of numerous grass-mounds and standing stones, which 
are met with in the most unexpected spots—on the sands of the shore, the summit 
of hills, at the junction of water-courses, or in the centre of vast moors, far re- 
moved from any present habitation. These appear to have been regarded by the 
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inhabitants generally as stones in their natural positions, and the mounds.as mere 
inequalities of the surface. True it is that here and there you may be told that 
they are ‘* Picts’ Houses,” or spots around which, in the evening twilight, fairies 
and goblins delight to sport ; but few of them have been investigated or opened 
out, save for the purpose of using them as quarries from which to obtain stones 
for building walls or cottages; and, unfortunately, only too many have by these 
means been destroyed, or rendered valueless for antiquarian research. To the 
thoughtful observer, however, they point to a bygone age whose history has been 
lost in the lapse of centuries ; the very existence of these ruins having probably 
been unknown to the founders of these crumbling strongholds to which allusion 
has been already made. 


What a deep, yet finally impenetrable, vista is opened up by all 
the “Brochs” which have been discovered, or found in ruins, for 
many years past in Shetland, the Orkneys, and on the Scottish moor- 
land! On the small Shetlandic Isle of Mousa one of those towers 
still stands erect at the height of thirty-seven feet. Out of Shetland, 
the Orkneys, and Scotland, the peculiar form of those mysterious 
towers is to be found neither in England proper, nor in Wales, 
Ireland, or Cornwall, nor in the Scandinavian countries. The Nuraghi 
Round Towers of Sardinia, of which it has been asserted that they 
bear a remarkable resemblance to the “ Brochs” in the northern 
parts of this country, are like them only “externally, but they possess 
none of the characteristic features of the typical Broch structure.” 
So it is stated in Dr, Anderson’s “Scotland in Pagan Times.” 

There are cyclopean or uncemented stone walls in the Brochs 
discovered by Sir Francis Barry. Though no two of them agree 
exactly in their dimensions or arrangements, they seem to have 
been all constructed upon the same general plan ; but nowhere did 
he find traces of any metal tools. The outward appearance of the 
structures, judging from the still standing one of Mousa, approaches 
very closely to that of the Martello Towers which stud the southern 
shores of England near Eastbourne and Hastings. Bones of the 
great auk, found near one of the Brochs by Mr. Samuel Laing ; 
limpet shells, bones of animals, rough pottery, ashes, sling stones, 
pounders, smoothing stones, querns, and not a few, partly inexplic- 
able, little objects, were disentangled from the accumulated rubbish. 

When Sir Francis Barry, during my stay at his house, most 
kindly conducted me, in the course of two days, over the various 
Brochs he had dug out, showing me also the mass of articles found, 
I confess I was deeply impressed at the sight of those relics of 
ancient races. A great many of the objects, it is true—as 
Sir Francis Barry remarks—may have probably no connection 
with the oldest and original builders of the Brochs; for a large 
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number of the articles have come indiscriminately from its ruins 
and from the later habitations that surrounded them. “As a 
general rule,” he says, “it was observed that, as depth was obtained, 
the articles became rougher and of a less civilised type. At the 
bottom of the Broch the relics were of the roughest description, 
more particularly the pottery, of which there was little.” 

As we went down into the ruins, there could be seen small guard- 
rooms of these prehistoric forts. ‘There were wells, still with some 
water in them, which had served for the garrison. Within the cen- 
tral area you saw slabs of stone from two to three feet high, on edge, 
and sunk a few inches into the clay soil. They had formed fire- 
places ; witness the red ashes still there. The stones themselves 
bore marks of fire. 

Most wonderful was the clear evidence of the many generations 
which, probably at the distance of not a few centuries, had over and 
over again rebuilt parts of the Towers. It reminded me, in some 
measure, of the many layers of cities on the wind-swept hill of Troy, 
where Schliemann had unearthed the mystery of a prehistoric 
Thrakian past. In the words of Sir Francis Barry, the Brochs 
excavated by him “had been inhabited by a succession of people, 
after considerable lapses of time. . . . At different levels of height, 
all through the déérts, floors were found superposed one above 
another, with layers of rubbish, fallen stones, and déris from one to 
two feet thick between, each occupier having made a new floor of 
rough flat stones, upon which he had left an accumulation of bones, 
pottery, ashes, shells, and rough implements of stone, horn, or bone 
—a sure testimony to his occupancy. It is this fact that makes it 
so difficult even to guess at the age of these ruins.” 

It is not possible, in the short space of this paper, to enter upon 
the literature which deals with the Brochs, and in which the most 
different solutions of the riddle are offered. Strangely enough, the 
Romans, whose fleet once sailed round the Scottish coast, do not 
mention the remarkable Towers, either there or at all. This is the 
more surprising as Agricola himself erected a great number of forts 
in Britain, and therefore must have had a doubly-quickened eye for 
such strongholds. 

To the sons of British chieftains he, with a view of strengthening 
Roman dominion, gave a liberal education, accustoming them to the 
use of the Latin language and to the wearing of the toga. Baths, 
the joys of an elegantly furnished table, and other luxuries became 
frequent among them. So Tacitus states. From such men, one 
would imagine, Agricola would have learnt something about the 
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many towers or castles in Caledonia. Again, from prisoners of war, 
whether they were Kelts or Germanic Caledonians, he could learn 
a great many things either through the natives about him, or 
through leaders of his Teutonic auxiliaries, who could serve as 
interpreters. Yet the Roman sources are wholly silent as to those 
numerous fortresses in the North! 

To all appearance there was once in the neighbourhood of 
Keiss Castle a large number of such fortresses, closely together 
near the cliff. This is Sir Francis Barry’s firm conviction. If the 
surmise is correct, the enigma gets more and more dark. Are we to 
assume that these tower castles, standing on high rocks close to 
the coast, and clearly visible from the sea, had already sunk into the 
soil at the time of the Roman occupation of Britain? Or were those 
particular Towers built in later centuries, and then fell into decay ? 
The roughness of type in the articles found at the lowest depth 
of these Brochs seems to militate against the latter assumption. 
To what distant age, then, have we to assign their first erection ? 

In the Norse Saga—that is, the historical record—of Egil 
Skalagrimson it is reported that (about the year goo of our era) 
Bjorn Brynjulfson, fleeing from Norway with Tnora, Roald’s 
daughter, because her father would not consent to their marriage, 
was shipwrecked on the island of Mousa, landed his cargo there, 
and lived in the Burg during the winter, celebrating his marriage 
in it, and afterwards sailed for Iceland. In the Orkneyinga Saga 
a similar romantic story is told. Erlend, who in the middle of the 
twelfth century had carried off the widow of Maddad, Earl of Athol, 
took her north to Shetland, and resided in Moseyar-borg, that is, the 
Broch of Mousa. Her son, Harald, Earl of Orkney, pursued Erlend, 
and besieged him in the Borg; but it was difficult to take it by 
assault, and the siege failed, because Erlend had made great 
preparations. This is the only record of the use of a Broch as 
a place of defence in historical times. ‘The rest is silence and utter 
darkness. 

From the Orkneyinga Saga we also learn that in Caithness the 
ren-deer was still hunted in those times. The excavations in the 
Brochs have confirmed the presence of that animal in Caledonia 
since far earlier times. But who raised those strange, darksome 
Towers, to which only a single entry led, so small that one had to 
creep through it, and which, in their much-complicated interior 
arrangements, were quite dark, whilst being open at the top? Nay, 
what a number of generations did follow there each other? Almost 
everything found within the Brochs points to grey antiquity. Some 
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of the things that appear to be of another character, evidently got 
accidentally into them in later epochs. Who put up those mostly 
rude stones, placed without mortar, so as to make a stronghold 
of them ? 

They were Kelts, writers like Dr. Joseph Anderson say. They 
were Scandinavians, said the Shetlander, Dr. Laurence Edmonston, 
and Dr. James. Fergusson, the late eminent writer on ancient and 
modern architecture, with whom I once had occasion to have a 
highly interesting conversation about Schliemann’s excavations. 
But how if these circular strongholds had been raised in an antiquity 
utterly beyond our ken ? 

Here I have before me a number of snail shells. When Sir 
Francis Barry showed me his newest excavation, at which the 
workmen were still busy, I had gathered these shells from a heap of 
sand just thrown up. They were the kitchen middens of a pre- 
historic Broch. In colour they looked as fresh as if their contents 
had been swallowed yesterday by its inmates. 

But who the people were who consumed such simple food, 
it is impossible to make out. It is a problem which will, no doubt, 
remain for ever a riddle. 

KARL BLIND. 
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THE QUEEN OF DENMARK AND 
COLONEL KEITH. 


¥ AM sorry to say that the climate, society, and politics of this 
Kingdom are equally uncomfortable. . . . After looking 
around me with an anxious, yet a benevolent eye for anything that 
may be called a society, or even a single friend, male or female, I am 
forced to own to myself that there is not any hope of succeeding.” 

This was a sufficiently dispiriting outlook for an Ambassador 
just entering upon his duties. The writer was Colonel (afterwards 
Sir) Robert Murray Keith ; the scene was Copenhagen ; the time 
October 1771. Colonel Keith had just filled the post of Ambassador 
at the Court of Saxony ; he had seen active service in the English 
army, and at the age of forty-one, with all his powers in their prime, 
he found himself planted down in a stiff little northern capital, 
completely cut off from all his old friends, and with very little 
prospect of making new ones. Fortunately he was a man of buoyant 
temperament, and with the adaptability of a soldier was able to 
make himself at home in almost any surroundings. To a man used 
to camps as well as courts, the oppressively strict etiquette of Danish 
society seemed childishly absurd. A round of festivities was in 
preparation, and he writes : 

“ Our week is now going to be parcelled out in plays and operas, 
and there will be at least a place of rendezvous every evening. 
Yet we are starched and demure even in our playhouses, for every 
human being has his or her place allotted by the book of e/squette, 
and sticks to it during the whole performance. Those who sit two 
boxes from me might as well be in Morway for any manner of 
communication I can have with them. . . . It is really ridiculous 
to see how the world is parcelled out here into no less than nine 
classes, six of whom I must never encounter without horror.” 

Colonel Keith little thought that the turning-point in his career 
was fast approaching, and that in this uncongenial society he was 
about to achieve his greatest diplomatic success. Three months 
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later saw Copenhagen in a political revolution, with the British 
Ambassador playing a leading part. 

The cause of this revolution was the animosity of the Dowager 
Queen Juliana against Queen Caroline Matilda, wife of Christian VII. 
of Denmark, and sister to George III. of England. Queen Juliana, 
who was step-mother to King Christian, had a son of her own, and 
her object was to get rid of the young Queen and her heirs. 
Accordingly she devised a plot for seizing the Government and 
imprisoning Queen Caroline Matilda and the chief persons attached 
to her interests. It was not difficult to manage the debauched, 
half imbecile King, who was already living apart from his Queen, 
and could be easily terrified into playing any 7é/e that was wanted. 
The conspirators having made all their plans, resolved to carry out 
the scheme by a couf, and chose the morning after a State ball 
for the attack. 

At four a.m. there was a meeting in the apartments of the 
Queen Dowager. The Chicf Councillor Guldberg rehearsed the 
scheme, offered up a prayer, and then the whole party proceeded 
to the King’s bedchamber by a secret staircase. Half stupefied with 
sleep and fright at this unexpected visit, the King asked what it all 
meant, and was told that Queen Caroline Matilda and her chief 
adviser, Count Struensce, were heading a revolt against him, and he 
must act at once. A number of documents were then presented 
to the King to sign, and he was made to write a letter to the Queen, 
ordering her to betake herself at once to the fortress of Kronburg. 

When this was done, two of the party went to arrest Count 
Struensee, who was found in his bedroom, it being still early. So 
little ceremony was observed that the Count, who had been at the 
ball the night before, was hurried off to prison in the fancy dress 
which he had just taken off. 

Then came the turn of Queen Caroline Matilda, whose apartments 
were immediately over those of the Count. The Queen heard the 
commotion in the Count’s rooms, but having no idea of the cause, 
went to sleep when the noise ceased. She was shortly after aroused 
by one of her attendants bringing the King’s letter. The Queen at 
once grasped the danger of the situation, and hastily throwing on 
some garments, resolved to seek the King before he could take 
further steps. On opening the door of her room she found an 
officer stationed to bar her passage. In great agitation she cried 
that she must speak to the King or Count Struensee. The officer 
replied : ‘ Madam, I only do my duty and obey my orders. There 
is no Count Struensee now, nor can your Majesty see the King.” 
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The Queen, however, pushed past him to the door of the 
antechamber, where stood two soldiers with crossed fire-locks. She 
commanded them to let her pass, and they answered quite respect- 
fully, that to do so would cost them their lives. Finding that neither 
commands nor entreaties would avail, the Queen sprang over the 
muskets, the soldiers not daring to lay hands upon her, and rushed 
to the King’s room. It was empty, and she was forced to return to 
her apartments, escape being impossible. After being hastily 
dressed by her women, the Queen was conducted to a carriage 
which was in waiting, and driven off under a strong escort to 
Kronburg, twenty-four miles distant. It was a gloomy fortress in a 
desolate region, and although it was the middle of January, the 
Queen was imprisoned in bare rooms, which were never warm 
in the hottest weather, and was not provided with any of the 
comforts necessary in such a rigorous climate. 

The conspirators having secured their prisoners, proceeded to 
reorganise the Government and make fresh appointments. There 
were public rejoicings and festivities to celebrate the success of the 
revolution, but these were accompanied by such wild excesses that 
strong measures had to be taken to restore order. 

The self-appointed rulers, in concocting their scheme, had left 
England and England’s representative out of account. Whether the 
Queen’s assassination was really meditated seems uncertain, but her 
situation was extremely critical. It would be several weeks before 
the news could reach England and an answer could be returned. 
Colonel Keith made up his mind to act at once on his own 
responsibility. He forced his way into the presence of the 
Councillors, and then and there declared war against Denmark if 
the slightest harm came to his Sovereign’s sister, Queen Caroline 
Matilda. Then he wrote a despatch, stating what he had done, and 
sent it off by special messenger to England, after which he shut him- 
self up in the embassy and refused to hold communication with any 
one until the answer arrived. For nearly a month he lived in com- 
plete isolation, torn with anxiety as to whether his action would be 
upheld by the British Government. He writes to his father during 
this period of suspense : 

“T need not tell you with what anxiety and distress I have passed 
these last three weeks, nor with what impatience I wait for letters 
from England. The roads and weather are so bad that I may still 
be a week before I receive answers to my first letters. In a most 
difficult situation, I have endeavoured to act with moderation as well 
as firmness. My position is singular, perhaps unprecedented.” 
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It may be noted in passing that the Danish Envoy in England, 
Baron Dieden, was in a similar predicament. As soon.as the news 
reached England he, too, was obliged to shut himself up and wait 
for instructions. 

Anxious as he was, Colonel Keith was not tortured with doubts as 
to whether he had acted rightly. Writing a few days later he says : 

“ Having in the six-and-twenty days of my present confinement 
recapitulated every incident of these eight months past, I would not, 
if it were in my power, veca// one step I have taken, or one word I 
have either spoken or written.”’ 

At length the return courier struggled through the frost and 
snow with his bulky package. When it was opened the Order of the 
Bath fell out, with acommand from King George that Colonel Keith 
should invest himself forthwith, and appear at the Danish Court thus 
decorated. An English fleet was made ready, and stood equipped 
for instant action if any injury came to the Queen. 

All this time preparations for the Queen’s trial had been going on, 
and the royal prisoner had found a means of sending a despairing letter 
to the British Ambassador, begging him to come to her assistance : 

“There is not a single person about me whom I do not suspect,” 
she wrote, “and I despair of ever recovering my liberty. For the 
love of God, endeavour to visit me.” 

Colonel Keith wrote warning the Queen that a commission would 
be sent to interrogate her, and advising her to refuse to recognise any 
judge but her husband. 

It is unnecessary to go into the circumstances of the Queen’s 
trial, and the charges brought against her, which resulted in a divorce 
being pronounced. ‘The trial occupied but a short time, and was 
suffered to proceed without interference from England. The great 
point was that whatever judgment was pronounced against the Queen 
she should be set at liberty. The fear of the English fleet insured 
the Queen’s life, and the persistent pressure of the English 
Ambassador wrung from the new Government a promise that the 
Queen should be released and delivered into his keeping, to be 
conducted by him to the Castle of Zell, in Hanover, which 
George III. had ordered to be made ready for his sister. Colonel 
Keith himself conveyed to the Queen the news that she was to be 
set at liberty, and never was Ambassador received with more joy and 
gratitude. In describing these events to his sister Colonel Keith 
writes : 

“To demand the liberty of a captive Queen, and to escort her to 
a land of freedom, is truly such a commencement of my chivalry as 
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savours strongly of the romantic. I am heartily grieved for the occasion 
which has laid this duty upon your brother ; but from what you know 
of his disposition you will easily judge of the warmth of his zeal in 
the execution of a commission so well adapted to his genius. Can 
you figure to yourself what he must have felt in passing through the 
vaulted entrance of Hamiet’s Castle to carry to an afflicted and 
injured Princess the welcome proof of fraternal_affection and liberty 
restored ?” 

Colonel Keith worked hard at the negotiations with the Regency, 
and at length wrung from them a promise that the Queen should be 
granted the sum of £5,000 a year. 

When the day came for the departure from Kronburg, Colonel 
Keith went in person and escorted the Queen“in an English frigate 
to Strade, the voyage lasting between five and six days. lT'rom 
Strade they proceeded to the chateau of Gohrde, thirty miles 
distant, and here the Ambassador took his leave after placing the 
Queen in the care of her sister, the Hereditary Princess of 
Brunswick Wolfenbiittel. 

Colonel Keith’s labours were now ended, and he was to be 
rewarded by being transferred to a better post. “A man in 
Denmark is truly on a par with the departed,” he used to say, and 
he looked forward to quitting Copenhagen with as much eagerness 
as if he too had been a prisoner. Writing to his sister in these last 
days he says : 

“‘T count the hours till my deliverance is completed. In this I 
am guilty of no ingratitude, since in the long eleven months I have 
sojourned in it (Denmark) I never met with a single glimpse of 
cordiality or kindness from a native. .. . Fire and water are not 
more opposite in their natures than these people and your brother. 
. . » The Lord knows where I shall pitch my tent next, but I pray 
that it may be among a nation of warm feelings ; for cold and callous 
hearts are to me worse than poison. But enough of these people, 
against whom I have no rancour, and with whom I have no more 
intimacy than with the inhabitants of Siam.” 

His reception at St. James’s was all that he could desire. When 
he presented himself before George III. and bowed low to kiss his 
master’s hand, the King raised him, saying, “ No, no, Keith, it is not 
thus we receive our friends,” and cordially embraced him. To his 
great joy he was appointed to Vienna, where his father had been 
formerly Ambassador, and had left hosts of friends. 


GEORGIANA HILL. 
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A PROVENCAL PILGRIMAGE. 


N the low, desolate coast of the Camargue, near the western 
extremity of the base of the great delta of the Rhone, lies 
the little fishing village of the Saintes-Maries dela Mer.' That is its 
official name, but throughout the whole island, from Arles to the 
Mediterranean, it is known simply and familiarly as “les Saintes,” 
precisely as if, to the inhabitants, the Maries of the Sea constituted the 
entire calendar. The particular Saints from whom the place derives 
its name and fame were, according to Catholic tradition, Mary 
Jacobe and her daughter, Mary Salome, the Virgin Mary’s sister and 
niece, the latter being the wife of Zebedee and the mother of his sons. 
The local belief is that both were the Virgin’s sisters, and it would 
not be easy to say which version is the more favoured by Scriptural 
and historical evidence. The visitor to the Saintes-Maries would 
do well to accept one or other of them implicitly, however, for the 
natives have the evil reputation of casting stones at strangers, even 
without the formality of catechising them concerning their beliefs. 
Any uncertainty, therefore, which he may harbour as to the coast 
having been the veritable landing-place of the Saints in the first 
century, and as to the ancient church being the veritable repository 
of their bones in the twentieth, he had better leave behind him on 
the farther bank of the Rhone, lest a worse thing than stoning come 
unto him. 
It is to the persecutions which followed the death of Stephen 
that Provence ascribes the arrival of these early Saints upon her 


' It was the men of this village who, with their comrades of Carro, played so 
heroic a part in the memorable rescue of the passengers and crew of the Russie, 
wrecked on the coast at Faraman on the night of January 5, 1901. To reach 
the scene of the wreck the Saintes-Maries fishermen had to transport their boat 
over a distance of twenty-five miles, in a tempest of almost unexampled fury. 
When they were driven ashore by the force of the gale they dragged the boat by 
main force over the land, and through the marshes that skirt the coast. Their 
subsequent dauntless and unremitting efforts during four days and nights to save 
the people on the Aussie have justly gained them the admiration of France and 
of the world. 
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shores, and that she is indebted for the most glorious pages of her 
hagiology. The two Maries were not alone in their enforced exile 
from Palestine, but were accompanied by many others who had 
followed the footsteps of the Master. The wretched vessel in which 
they were turned adrift, 
- sans voile et sans cordage, 
Sans mat, sans ancre, sans timon, 
Sans aliments, sans aviron, 

contained also Mary Magdalene and Martha, Lazarus, Saint Maximin, 
Saint Saturnin, Saint Trophimus and others. Among the humbler 
members of the persecuted band was Sara, the Gipsy maid-of-all- 
work whom tradition has assigned to Mary Jacobe and her daughter 
as the faithful attendant of their later years in France. The boat, 
it is said, had already left the land, when Sara rushed into the sea 
and implored her mistresses to take her with them. This they did, 
and, as it happened, wisely ; for Martha’s dislike of single-handed 
domestic service—which may possibly account for her being the 
patroness of the “general” in Catholic countries—seems to have 
remained ineradicable. At all events, it was not long after setting 
foot on French soil that she took her departure for Tarascon, of 
heroic memory, where she found more congenial labour in the 
subduing of a dragon. Sara, who remained behind in servitude, is 
to-day the patroness of all true Bohemians—those swarthy nomads 
who have never voluntarily suffered the restraint of stone walls, or 
borne the yoke of any strange master. Once a year they flock to 
the Saintes-Maries in hundreds, and even thousands, to pay Sainte 
Sara homage. They come immense distances—often many hundreds 
of miles—and for several days they are the pest of the whole country. 
What with their picturesque but unclean caravans, their ragged, 
unwashed children, their hungry horses and yelping dogs, their 
fortune-telling, their pocket-picking and chicken-stealing, the inhabi- 
tants are glad to see the last of them. It is true that the ardour of 
their devotion is unquestionable. Indeed, it is a help rather than a 
hindrance to their other engagements. And be sure that the tapers 
which they burn so freely for two whole days and nights to the glory 
of their beloved Sara and her mistresses have not all been bought. 

The history of the relics of which the church of the Saintes- 
Maries is the guardian, is not, perhaps, so convincing in itself as to 
render a certain measure of faith unnecessary. While Martha, Mary 
Magdalene, Lazarus and Maximin are said to have dispersed them- 
selves throughout southern Gaul, and to have been its first evangelists, 
the two Maries, with Sara, settled among the fisher-folk of the village 
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which afterwards took their name, close to the spot where their vessel 
had been safely stranded. There, after having converted the 
inhabitants of the district, they lived in retreat and died in sanctity. 
According to some authorities, they themselves built an oratory 
on the site of the present church. According to others, the oratory 
was built after their death by those who had known and honoured 
them as holy women while they lived, and the custom that arose of 
praying to them at their tomb was the origin of the pilgrimage that 
has taken place for centuries and still takes place to-day. 

In the fourth or fifth century the oratory was enclosed in a 
church dedicated to the Virgin, and in 513 Saint Césaire, Bishop of 
Arles, established a convent of nuns as guardians of the tomb of the 
Saints. During the Saracen invasions between the eighth and the 
tenth century, the bourg was sacked, but the remains of the Saints were 
hidden beneath the altar, and the church and oratory escaped. The 
present church dates from the end of the tenth century, although it 
has suffered several restorations and additions in later days. Of the 
charter signed by William I., Sovereign Count of Provence, in 992, 
only these words remain: “. . . church of Saint Mary built on the 
sea-shore . . . rebuild in this place . . . will pray God for him, 
his wife and his son.” Writing at the end of the twelfth century, 
Gervais of Tilbury alludes to the coast of the Camargue as the 
site of the first of all the churches on that continent, and there is no 
doubt that, for several centuries previously, it had been a firmly 
rooted belief throughout the region that the spot now known as the 
Saintes-Maries de la Mer was the cradle of Christianity in France. 

Although the relics remained buried and lost from the eighth to 
the fifteenth century, the church was visited by many pilgrims during 
the Middle Ages, and numerous miracles and favours were then 
ascribed to the virtue of the Saints. In those days, apparently, the 
personal attendance%of7a sufferer was not indispensable, if we may 
credit the cure which, in the words of an old Carmelite rhymester, 


was accomplished 
L’an mil;CCCVIL et cinquante, 


En may que ly rossignol chante, 
Un pou de temps avant Complie. 


Pierre de“ Nantes, Bishop of Saint-Pol de Léon, “a man of great 
piety and learning,” but nevertheless crippled with gout, made a vow 
to the Saints to visit their church if they would but deign to cure him. 
He composed a Latin hymn in their honour and, falling asleep, 
beheld the Saints, who touched his limbs and straightway restored 
them to their former suppleness and vigour. On awaking, he lost 
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no time in setting out for the Saintes-Maries, where he gave rich 
offerings to his benefactresses, and on his return he dedicated three 
altars to them, at Nantes, Longjumeau and 

Un bel autel aussi fonda 

A Paris, au revestiaire 

Des Carmelistres le fit faire, 

Ault moult bel, et les paintures 

Des Maries, et les figures 

De leurs maris et de leurs filx, 

Tout y est mis, je vous affis. 

Ne verrez mais plus biaux ymages 

Sy bien pourtraits ne tels visages. 

It was not until 1448 that the relics were brought to light, and 
received their invention and official elevation. Their discovery was 
effected by King René, at the instance of his nephew, the Dauphin 
of France—afterwards Louis XI.-—who had returned from a pilgrim- 
age to the Saintes-Maries. René obtained the consent of Pope 
Nicholas V. to the necessary explorations, and the Archbishop of 
Aix and the Bishop of Marseilles were appointed apostolic com- 
missioners. The Archbishop began by taking the depositions of 
many of the inhabitants of the town, who then numbered some three 
thousand, or just about double their number to-day. There were 
many who testified that ‘‘ d’aprés les dires des anciens,” the remains 
of the Saints lay beneath the floor of the oratory, between the nave 
and the choir. Subsequent excavations in the quarter indicated 
revealed a vault, beneath which were found the fragments of a bowl 
and some burnt wood. After demolishing a walled-up doorway, the 
workmen arrived beneath the oratory, where the spring reputed to 
have been used by the Saints emerges, and there, in the direction of 
the high altar, they found a marble slab supported by a stone column 
and surrounded by an enclosure of clay. As Durand de Mende had 
written in his “ Rationale” two centuries before: “In comitatu 
Provinciz, in castro S. Mariz de Mari, est altare terreum quod ibi 
fecerunt Maria Magdalena et Martha et Maria Jacobi et Salome,” 
there was naturally no disposition to doubt that the altar, with its 
obliterated pagan inscription, was the first raised by Christian hands 
in France, those of the Saints and their companions to wit. Finally, 
two bodies were discovered, one on the right, the other on the left, 
their feet turned towards the altar, their heads resting on a block of 
marble, and their hands folded over their breasts. The remains 
emitted a sweet odour that could not be attributed to the earth 
adhering to them, “ quze humiditas,” says the official account of the 
proceedings, “ potius santitatem quam bonam fragrantiam prodire est 
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censenda.” Nothing remained, therefore, but to celebrate their in- 
vention publicly as relics, and solemly declare their authenticity. 

At Vespers, on December 2, 1448, in the presence of King René, 
his wife Isabelle, his daughter Yolande, his son-in-law Ferry de 
Lorraine, the Archbishop of Aix and many other high ecclesiastical 
and civil dignitaries, Cardinal de Foix, the Pope’s legate at Avignon, 
after formally verifying the investigations that had been made, pro- 
nounced the remains to be truly those of Mary Jacobe and Mary 
Salome. Next day, after celebrating mass, the Cardinal himself 
descended into the tomb and lifted forth the sacred bones. They 
were laid on a table in the middle of the church, and the Bishops of 
Marseilles and Conserans washed them one by one with white wine 
contained in silver vases presented by the King. ‘They were then 
placed in a reliquary provided with four keys, which were entrusted 
to the keeping of the King, the prior of Montmajour, the consuls of 
Arles and those of the Saintes-Maries de la Mer. On the following 
day the reliquary was raised to the upper chapel of Saint Michael, 
some fifty or sixty feet above the high altar, where the remains still 
rest to-day, and whence they are let down into the church at stated 
seasons. 

The reliquary itself may be opened only once in every hundred 
years. An order dated January 7, 1449, drawn up in the Pope’s 
name by Nicolas de Brancas, sanctions its descent and exposition on 
the festivals of the two Maries or on that of the elevation, at the 
command of the Sovereign of Provence or his successors, and during 
the visit of a king or prince of France, or of a cardinal. It is rare, 
however, that it is exposed, except at the festivals of the two Saints, 
on the 24th and 25th of May and the 22nd of October. It is the 
earlier of these dates that is the occasion of the pilgrimage; the 
second celebration is attended only by the people of the village and 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring farmhouses. 

During the disorders of the Revolution the relics of the Saints 
narrowly escaped despoilment. On May 5, 1794, the church was 
sacked and the reliquary was burned. The curé, however, had taken 
the precaution of removing the relics themselves on the night of 
the previous festival in October, and had concealed them in the 
wood-house of one of his parishioners, so no great harm was done. 
The relics of Sainte Sara, the authenticity of which is so certain to 
her dusky devotees that it would probably be dangerous for any one 
to seek even to establish it, were also saved during those troublous 
times. ‘They were restored to the church in 1797, when the celebra- 
tions were resumed, after having been interrupted for three years. 
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In Provence old beliefs die hard, and to-day the reputation of 
the Saints seems in no degree to have abated since the Middle Ages. 
The curé is required to register miracles as they occur, and it is not 
infrequently that they are recorded. Miréio, in Mistral’s poem, is 
counselled by her lover to hasten to the Saintes-Maries should any 
evil ever threaten or befall her : 

Se quauque mau te desvarlo, 
Courre léu i Santi Marlo, 

and the poet’s narrative of her journey across the Camargue has 
immortalised a corner of Provence that probably aroused little 
enthusiasm in the poetic courtiers of King René. Like Miréio, the 
people of the island have faith in the intercession of the Saints for 
the relief of all manner of affliction, spiritual and physical, and the 
nature of the evil is not always the most convincing measure of the 
miraculous in its aversion or cure. The natives still tell of a violent 
storm which nearly engulfed the little town in 1862. The sea broke 
through the dykes and had already begun to wash against the houses 
when the population, bethinking themselves of their patronesses, 
rushed in a mass to the church to implore their aid—and, it is 
asserted, with simple inconsequence, not in vain, for the tempest 
soon after subsided. The Saints, however, are chiefly invoked for 
the cure of fevers—which are exceedingly prevalent in that marshy 
region—of madness, and for “la délivrance des femmes en mal 
d’enfant”—a malady which French statesmen would like to sce 
more widespread than it is. A manual of devotion published in 
1750 contains “a Mass proper for the insane,” and many curious 
counsels for the encouragement of such unfortunates during the 
journey to the Saintes-Maries, together with indications as to the 
best means of reaching such a remote spot from various quarters, 
for the whole district was then very badly served with roads. 

To-day this is no longer the case, and the traveller coming from 
the direction of Arles will find even a light railway ready to transport 
him over the ground that Miréio trod on foot. Ina train made up 
of all the company’s carriages and most of their cattle-trucks, seated 
with deal boards for the occasion, one is borne across the great plain 
of the Camargue, with its immense horizons, its strange silence, its 
herds of wild cattle, its swarms of mosquitoes, its vineyards, its rice- 
fields, its salt-marshes, its lagoons and its mirages—marvels of forma- 
tion, vegetation and atmosphere that recall the pampas of South 
America or an African plain rather than the soil of France. With- 
out, the long grass swishes against the footboards, for with only two 
trains a day it has time to grow under their wheels. Within, the 
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pilgrims eat their bread and their Arles sausage, washed down with 
native wine. A few of the older women tell their beads. One, 
younger, bends an anxious face over a much-muffled-up child on her 
lap, cautiously lifting its thick white veil from time to time to peer 
into its pale, wizened features, and trying—apparently with poor 
success—to induce it to suck the “ biberon” of which an elder child 
beside her is in charge. From the mother’s answers to the inquiries 
of her neighbours, it appears that the infant is twenty-one days old, 
and has been sickly since its birth. As the train slackens speed at 
the end of the journey, a hopeful and resolute look takes possession 
of the woman’s face, so that, were the disease but her own, even the 
sceptic—if he were anything of a psychologist—might have hope also. 
Swiftly, but cautiously, she descends from the carriage, hastens out 
of the station and is lost in the crowd. 

The church of the Saintes-Maries would be impressive amid any 
surroundings, but after traversing the Camargue the sight of such an 
edifice in such a place excites one’s wonder. Without, its aspect is 
that of a fortress rather than a church. The severity of its outlines 
and the immensity of its mass, its solidly buttressed walls pierced 
with their narrow loophole windows, its flattened roof surrounded by 
a crenellated gallery and surmounted by a watch-tower as formidable 
as the rest of the fabric, combine to make it one of the most striking 
and curious examples of Romanesque architecture in France. 
During the pilgrimage it is the centre of a cordon of stalls and booths 
for the sale of candles, objects of piety, books of devotion, sweet- 
stuffs, fruit, and gorgeous sacred oleographs from Bavaria. 

Although the descent of the relics does not take place until 
nearly four in the afternoon, the church is crowded from early 
morning. ‘The interior is spacious, for in past days it had frequently 
to serve as a refuge for the entire population when pirates ravaged 
the coast. At noon it is with difficulty that one can make one’s 
way towards the spot in the choir, beneath the upper chapel, reserved 
for the reception of the reliquary. Men, women and children have 
already taken up their position, and nothing will dislodge them. 
The railing enclosing the double staircase that leads from the choir 
to the nave and thence down to the crypt—the lower of the three 
superposed churches—is ablaze with precariously planted candles, 
whose grease drips unheeded upon the garments of the faithful who 
sit closely packed together on the steps beneath. The air is noisome 
with the exhalations of the throng and the smell of burning tapers. 
The tumult of many tongues is broken at frequent intervals by a 
spontaneous burst of song from some more or less considerable 
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section of the congregation. The gloom: of the great nave is 
scarcely lessened by the slender rays that fall from the narrow 
southern windows, and one issues from the church into the glare of 
the midday sun dazed and blinded. 

After lunching wretchedly at one of the crowded inns, the 
stranger, if he does not intend returning to Arles for the night, 
bargains for his bed. With sufficient obduracy he may prevail upon 
the innkeeper to accept twenty francs for the accommodation, but 
something like double that sum may be nécessary to induce the 
villagers to exercise their hospitality. Already the ordinary popula- 
tion has been quadrupled, and more people are arriving every 
moment—in caravans, waggons and donkey-carts, on horseback, 
bicycles and on foot. The village and its environs have the aspect 
of a great fair, and there is no lack of the amusements common to 
rural festivals. And as if to mark twenty centuries of progress, the 
shore trodden by the apostles of gentleness and compassion is given 
over to the sport of fowl and pigeon shooting in its vilest form. 
Ruffians, who to-morrow will accompany the sacred barque of the 
Saints down to the spot where they are said to have landed, lustily 
shouting, 


Je suis chrétien, c’est 14 ma gloire, 
Mon espérance et mon soutien, 


now blaze away with impunity and pleasure at birds tied down 
securely and immovably like targets to wooden boxes on the sand, 
until the wretched creatures have received enough pellets to unfit 
them for further sport and oblige their proprietor to carry them off 
for sale to the nearest restaurant. 

It is a relief to return to the church and to descend into the 
gloom of the crypt. This is the favourite haunt, or rather lair, of 
the Bohemians. Last year the passage of the Rhéne was forbidden 
them in consequence of an epidemic of smallpox in certain parts of 
the Midi, and now that the sanitary precautions have been relaxed 
they must needs make amends for the involuntary neglect of their 
devotions by a display of zeal and assiduity greater, if possible, than 
ever. Tottering old men and wrinkled crones, strapping youths and 
dark-eyed dishevelled maidens swarm about the little reliquary of 
Sainte Sara that stands behind the altar. Holding their candles close 
to the small window of dull glass let into the front of it, they cross 
themselves and peer in at the sacred bones. After pressing their 
chaplet or some other object of piety againstithe glass—which is 
much scratched in the process—they gloat over the casket for a 
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moment, kiss it fervently, and, making way for others, resume their 
seat upon the steps that lead up to the church, or crouch upon the 
stone floor, joining from time to time in cantiques of their own to 
the “santo patrouno.” 

But if one is to witness the great event of the day, it is time to 
begin gently forcing a passage up to one of the tribunes that flank 
the interior of the nave, where, in return for a payment of three 
francs at the curé’s house—transformed for the pilgrimage into a 
* bureau de location ”—one has already secureda seat. The church, 
which was full before, is now packed in every corner. Some have 
perched themselves on altars, pulpit stairs, and the tops of con- 
fessionals. For the nonce the order of worship is in the hands, or 
rather the mouths, of the people. With inexhaustible enthusiasm 
they sing the melodious old hymns, in French or Provengal, associated 
with the memory of the Saints. There is neither choir nor con- 
ductor. Everyone sings as he lists, or as he thinks he can get a 
hearing and a following. 

Vers la mar que nous encanto, 
Grandi santo, 
Adusés vosti secour(s). 
Patrouno di travaiaire, 


De tout caire 
Vous carrejan nost’ amour. 


Vigorously started near the high altar by a knot of young men with 
stentorian voices, the words are speedily caught up by the whole con- 
gregation. It is scarcely finished when the fresh young voices of 
a band of girls in one of the great western galleries break forth into 
another cantique, of which the refrain, 


Courons aux Saintes- Maries, 
Ranimer notre foi ; 

Et sur leurs tombes chéries 
Implorons le divin Roi, 


will linger in the memory for many a day. 

The chanting of Vespers brings an interval of relative silence 
and calm. As the Magnificat approaches, all eyes are raised expect- 
antly towards the sort of shutter-door in the wall of the upper chapel 
high above the heads of the people. At the first note a harsh 
grating sound traverses the church, and the reliquary is exposed to 
view. Immediately there is a great joyous shout of “ Vivent les 
Saintes-Maries !” and in a few moments the entire building, from 
crypt to gallery, is a blaze of lighted tapers. The Magnificat 
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proceeds as best it can, constantly broken in upon by the acclamations 
of the multitude as the relics slowly descend. The reliquary is in 
the form of a sort of double Noah’s ark, and appears to be tolerably 
weighty. As the cords are unwound from the windlass in the aper- 
ture from which it is lowered, they are adorned with wreaths and 
bouquets of flowers. The reliquary approaches the table reserved 
for it, and a hundred pairs of hands are raised in the hope of being 
the first to touch it and receive its virtue. 

At length it is at rest. Men and women press each other fever- 
ishly to reach it. They kiss it passionately, and clasp in their arms 
as much of its bulk as they can compass. Mothers and fathers raise 
their children aloft so that they may touch and kiss it. There is a 
piercing cry of “ Saintes-Maries, guérissez mon enfant!” A cripple 
boy of four or five is laid at full length in the hollow formed by the 
double roof; ke is turned over on his face and sides; his hands 
and fingers are pressed against the cypress-wood, so that every par 
of his body may receive the sacred contact. The sight is pitiful. 
The most callous sceptic hopes for a miracle, but in vain. The 
sufferer is removed to give place to other unfortunates. The mother 
of the three weeks’ infant slowly approaches through the throng. 
She lays it, feebly protesting, upon the reliquary, evincing in her 
every movement the faith and hope thai it is powerless to express— 
with what result is not apparent. And all the time the church 
resounds with the hymns to the Saints, irregularly punctuated with 
cries of “ Vivent les Saintes-Maries !” from a thousand throats. 

Nothing that follows is so impressive as these few moments. 
During the evening devotees press in an unceasing stream to pay 
their homage to the relics, and the church remains open all night 
for confession. Even so, the number of penitents far exceeds the 
supply of priests. Many take advantage of the opportunity of 
sleeping in the church. Next day the affluence of pilgrims is even 
greater, and their fervour is no less intense. Before noon a miniature 
representation of the barque of the Saints is borne with sacred song 
in solemn procession through the village streets and down to the 
historic, or legendary, shore. There the officiating priest raises a 
reliquary in the form of an arm—the “Saint Bras”—over the sea, 
whereupon the water recedes. This, at least, is the popular belief ; 
but when the weather is calm such a phenomenon is somewhat 
difficult to observe on the shore of a tideless sea. At Vespers, in 
the afternoon, the reliquary of the Saints is raised to its resting-place 
in the upper chapel, with the same ceremony and enthusiasm that 
accompanied its descent. As the slack ropes tighten the devout 
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press forward to embrace it for the last time, and as it rises clear of 
the table sick children are held high in the air that they may touch 
it once more before it is drawn beyond their reach. 

The pilgrimage is over, and all prepare to depart. A hasty visit 
to the upper chapel reveals the mother of the sickly infant in the 
act of removing an old ex-voto from its hook on the wall to make 
place for her own. One descends, taking a last look at the old fortress 
church without and within, and makes one’s way with the remnant 
of the pilgrims to the little station. There is now no room except 
in the corner of a cattle-truck ; so, having ceased to be a pilgrim, 
one is whirled off towards Arles likea penitent. The ear is haunted 
by the cantiques of the Saints, rattled and beaten out by the revo- 
lution of the waggon wheels. The sun sinks slowly beneath the 
horizon of the Camargue, and in one’s meditations one asks oneself 
in bewilderment whether it is really the age of faith or of materialism 


that one has left behind. 
JOHN MANSON. 














FRANCIS OSBORNE, AUTHOR. 


* IVE a dog a bad name and hang him !” says the proverb. 

Call an author dull, and the world will carefully avoid his 
works. When Boswell expressed a liking for the writings of Francis 
Osborne, and asked Johnson what he thought of the author of 
“Advice to a Son,” the Doctor answered, “A conceited fellow. 
Were a man to write so now, the boys would throw stones at him.” 
The saying has been quoted many times, and in spite of the protest 
of Boswell, and of the effort made some few years ago by so cultured 
and discriminating a critic as Judge Parry, Francis Osborne remains 
a forgotten author, and is thought of by the few who do remember 
his name as a dull, pedantic fellow. 

Johnson’s criticism in this, as in other instances, is more forcible 
than just. Boswell tells us that it did not alter his “opinion of a 
favourite author,” “in whom I have found much shrewd and lively 
sense expressed, indeed, in a style somewhat quaint ; which, however, 
I do not dislike. His book has an air of originality. We figure to 
ourselves an ancient gentleman talking to us.” The criticism is 
admirable. Far from being a dull, conceited fellow, Osborne was a 
man of marked ability, shrewd observation, and liberal ideas. Much 
that he wrote was commonplace. His style is not unfrequently 
turgid and pompous ; his advice often shocks modern susceptibilities 
by its bluntness and cynicism. But some of his more questionable 
pages were obviously written in a spirit of bitter mockery rather than 
in sober earnest. 

In his chapter on “ Love and Marriage ” he rails against women 
in “good set terms.” His son is warned against the “soft passion,” 
which causes “ madness in some, folly in all; placing, like stupid 
idolaters, divinity in a silly creature, set by the institutes of nature in 
a far inferior class of perfection” to that of man. “To cure youth 
wholly of this desire were as uneasy a task as to divest it of humanity.” 
Marriage is a thing to be avoided, if possible. ‘ When discontented 
with your present condition, tumble towards any change rather than 
into that bottomless pit out of which no repentance can bail you.” 
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But if his son must marry, it must not be for love or for beauty, but 
for money. The inconveniences of marriage are best “ palliated 
under a great estate.” But Osborne did not practise what he 
preached, and his cynical advice need not be taken too seriously. 
His own marriage seems to have been a particularly happy one. 
Though a lady of his own rank, his wife could not have brought him 
much money, still less “‘a great estate.” She was a Miss Anna Draper, 
a sister of William Draper, Colonel in the Parliamentary Army, and 
a Parliamentary visitor of the University of Oxford. That she was 
an excellent wife and mother may be gathered from Osborne’s 
injunction to his son: “ Bear always a filial reverence to your dear 
mother, and let not her old age, if she attain it, seem tedious unto 
you ; since the little she may keep from you will be abundantly 
recompensed, not only by the prayers, but by the tender care she 
hath and will ever have of you. Therefore, in case of my death 
(which weariness of the world will not suffer me to adjourn, so much 
as by a wish), do not proportion your respect by the mode of other 
sons, but to the greatness of her desert beyond requital in relation to 
us both.” A man who writes in that strain of his own wife at the 
close of life cannot have been the cynic he at times represents him- 
self to te. 

Many of Osborne’s estimates of mankind are astute and 
memorable, such as we might expect from “a father wearied (and, 
therefore, possibly made wise) by experience.” In two matters, at 
least, he was far in advance of the times in which he lived. He 
condemns duelling as an unlawful and detestable practice. “I can- 
not find it suitable with prudence or religion,” he writes, “to make 
the sword umpire of your own life and another’s.” Fame lost or 
gained by brutish valour will not be valued in the opinion of those 
who are “either wise or pious.” Nor does Osborne appear to share 
the vulgar credulity which warped many of the greatest minds of the 
17th century. His views on witchcraft were remarkably enlightened 
for the age in which he lived, and in striking contrast, for example, 
with those of Sir Matthew Hale and Sir Thomas Browne. “Be not 
easily drawn,” says Osborne, “to lay the foul imputation of witch- 
craft upon any, much less to assist at their condemnation, too 
common among us.” The frequent execution of people for witch- 
craft makes him think “the strongest fascination is encircled within 
the ignorance of the judges, malice of the witnesses, or stupidity of 
the poor parties accused. Be not, therefore, hasty to register all you 
understand not in the black Calendar of Hell.” 

In contrast with these enlightened views, we may quote from the 
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evidence given by the famous author of the “ Religio Medici” and 
“Vulgar Errors” at the trial, in 1665, at Bury St. Edmunds, of two 
old women named Rose Cullender and Amy Duny, for witchcraft. 
The unfortunate women were indicted for having bewitched 
Elizabeth and Ann Durent, William Durent, Jane Bocking, Susan 
Chandler, and Elizabeth and Deborah Pacy. No more ridiculous 
evidence was ever brought forward than that recorded for us in 
Howell’s report of this remarkable trial. It was alleged that the 
prosecutors were afflicted with apparitions, “to their great terror,” 
that at times they lost sight, hearing, and speech, and the use of their 
limbs ; that they fell into fits and convulsions ; and vomited crooked 
pins, and twopenny nails with flat heads. Called as one of the 
witnesses for the prosecution Sir Thomas Browne gave it as his 
opinion “that the persons were bewitched” ; and said, “ That in 
Denmark there had been lately a great discovery of witches, who 
used the very same way of afflicting persons, by conveying pins into 
them, and crooked as these pins were, with needles and nails. And 
his opinion was, that the devil in such cases did work upon the 
bodies of men and women, upon a natural foundation (that is), to 
stir up, and excite such humours superabounding in their bodies to 
a great excess, whereby he did in an extraordinary manner afflict 
them with such distempers as their bodies were most subject to.” ! 

The two unfortunate women resolutely persisted in asserting 
their innocence, but without avail. In charging the jury Sir Matthew 
Hale, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, said: “That there were 
such creatures as witches he made no doubt at all; for first, the 
Scriptures had affirmed so much. Secondly, the wisdom of all 
nations had provided laws against such persons, which is an argument 
of their confidence of such a crime.” ‘The accused were found 
guilty, were sentenced, and hanged. Not only was there no evidence 
against them, says Campbeil, in commenting upon this trial, “ which 
ought to have weighed in the mind of any reasonable man who be- 
lieved in witchcraft, but during the trial the imposture practised by 
the prosecutors was detected and exposed”; and Sir Matthew Hale, 
in ignoring this, “ violated the plainest rules of Justice,” and was 
really “the murderer of two innocent women.” 


! Browne firmly believed in witchcraft, sorcery, incantations, and demoniacal 
possessions. In his “ Religio Medici,” he says, ‘‘ for my part, I have always 
believed, and do now know, that there are witches.” This was published some 
twenty years before the trial at Bury St. Edmunds. In one of his commonplace 
books there is a passage on possession and witchcraft, beginning, ‘‘ We are no 
way doubtful that there are witches.” 
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Osborne’s “ Advice to a Son” was published nine years before 
this trial at Bury St. Edmunds’ assizes. That his views on witchcraft 
should have been so much in advance of the age in which he lived 
is not less creditable to his understanding than to his humanity. To 
judge from his writings it may be doubted whether there is any other 
author of the period so free from belief in the vulgar errors and 
gross superstitions of the time. 

The first part of “ Advice to a Son” appeared in 1656. At the 
time of its publication and for some years afterwards, it enjoyed a 
wide popularity, the little volume going through five editions within 
two years. In 1651 Osborne added a second part which, though 
never as popular as the first, contains much of the author’s best work. 
The book was a favourite one with Pepys, who, under the date 
October 19, 1661, in his diary speaks of a visit with Sir G. Carteret 
and Sir W. Pen to Captain Marshe’s, at Limehouse, where “ we had 
a very good and handsome dinner and excellent wine. I not being 
neat in clothes, which I find a great fault in me, could not be so 
merry as otherwise, and at all times I am, and can be, when I am 
in good habit, which makes me remember my father Osborne’s rule 
for a gentleman, to spare in all things rather than that.” Further evi- 
dence as to the popularity of Osborne’s “ Advice to his Son ” is found 
in the diary under the date January 27, 1663-4, where Pepys describes 
a literary conversation at a coffee-house. Sir William Petty, “who 
in discourse is, methinks, one of the most rational men that ever I 
heard speak with a tongue, having all his notions the most distinct 
and clear,” tells Pepys and Sir G. Ascue, “that in all his life these 
three books were the most esteemed and generally cried up for wit 
in the world—‘ Religio Medici,’ Osborne’s ‘ Advice to a Son,’ and 
‘Hudibras.’” But it is evident that Sir William Petty did not 
agree with this opinion, for Pepys goes on to record that “he did 
really find fault and weaken the strength of many of Osborne’s argu- 
ments, so that in downright disputation they would not bear weight 
—at least, so far, but that they might be weakened, and better found 
in their rooms to confirm what is there said.” 

Osborne’s defects as a writer are palpable enough. He seems to 
have been aware of them himself, for he says in the brief preface 
to his “Advice to a Son,” that such as make it their business “ to 
suck out the crudities and corruptions in books are unlikely to fail 
of matter here.” But he is far from meriting the harsh judgment 
of Dr. Johnson, or the treatment of Swift, who, in the “ Tatler,” 
classed him with others, who, “ being men of the Court, and affecting 
the phrases then in fashion, are often either not to be understood or 
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appear perfectly ridiculous.” In reply to these bitter criticisms we 
may cite Osborne’s advice: “ Mingle charity with judgment, and 
temper your zeal with discretion, so may your own fame be pre- 
served without entrenching upon that of others ;” and again: “ Let 
your wit rather serve you for a buckler to defend yourself by a 
handsome reply, than the sword to wound others.” But as Johnson 
himself wrote: “The reciprocal civility of authors is one of the 
most risible scenes in the farce of life.” 

There is little doubt that Francis Osborne was a sadly disap- 
pointed man. The fifth and youngest son of Sir John Osborne, of 
Chicksands Priory, Shefford, Bedfordshire, he was educated at 
home, being sent neither to school nor university. According to 
Wood, the father, Sir John, was a Puritan. But this is doubtful. 
The grandfather of Francis, Peter Osborne, was educated at 
Cambridge, was called to the Bar, and became Keeper of the Privy 
Purse to Edward VI. Later on, he obtained a grant to himself and 
his heirs of the office of Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in the 
Court of Exchequer. He was a man of great ability, highly 
esteemed as a lover of learning, and an authority on all matters 
connected with commerce and finance. Many opinions upon 
commercial questions, which he drew up for Queen Elizabeth’s 
Ministers, are preserved among the Lansdowne MSS. He was an 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner, an Assistant-Governor of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and held many other offices ; and sat in Parliament successively for 
Horsham, Plympton, Aldeburgh, and Westminster. He married 
Anne, daughter of Dr. John Blythe, the first Regius Professor of 
Physic in the University of Cambridge. In 1560 the manor and 
advowson of South Frambridge, Essex, was granted him by Eliza- 
beth. Here the family remained till about 1600, when his eldest 
son, Sir John Osborne, purchased the larger estate of Chicksands 
Priory from Richard Snow. The Frambridge property appears, 
however, to have remained in the family till 1720, when it was sold 
by Sir Danvers Osborne to John Stevenson. 

At an early age Francis went to seek his fortune in London, and 
attracting the attention of the famous William Herbert, third Earl 
of Pembroke, became his master of the horse. As long as the 
friend of William Browne, Donne, Massinger, Ben Jonson, 
Chapman, and Shakespeare, lived, things apparently went well with 
young Osborne. It could not have been difficult to serve a master 
who was “ the greatest Mzecenas to learned men of any peer of his 
time or since.” But when the Earl, whose sweetness of temper and 
affability of manner are remarked upon by all his contemporaries, 
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died in 1630 and was succeeded by his choleric and foul-mouthed 
brother, the young man speedily began to feel the yoke of depend- 
ence upon the favours and caprices of the great an intolerable one. 
When, or under what circumstances, he gave up his employment in 
the Pembroke household there is no record. But it is clear that 
events rankled in his mind and bitterly disappointed his hopes. 
“Honourable persons,” he writes, “like too great fires, may warm 
and comfort such as are content only to serve them at a distance, 
but blast the parts and consume the fortunes of those who are found 
to attend them in any nearer relations ;” and he goes on to say that 
he remains in “so high a feud with greatness,” that if he did 
not find “ Lord” in his daily prayers, he would never use the word 
without detestation. 

In his “ Traditionall Memoyres of the Raigne of King James 
the First,” Osborne has drawn a vigorous portrait of Philip, Earl of 
Pembroke, whom he says James “caressed for his handsome face, 
which kept him not long company, leaving little behind it so 
acceptable as to render him fit society for anybody but himself.” 
“ This I can attest for the man, that he was intolerable choleric and 
offensive, and did not refrain, whilst he was Chamberlain, to break 
many wiser heads than his own; Mr. May, that translated Lucan, 
having felt the weight of his staff; which, had not his office, and 
the place, being the Banqueting House, protected, I question 
whether he would have struck again.” It is interesting to note that 
in speaking of the disgraceful assault upon Thomas May, who was 
an author of ability, and afterwards Secretary to the Long Parlia- 
ment, Osborne uses words which are to be found in “ The Maid’s 
Tragedy,” the play in which, under the character of Calianax, 
Fletcher is supposed to have ridiculed Pembroke’s violent behaviour 
in the exercise of his Court offices. In Act I., Scene 2, the Deputy 
Chamberlain, who is endeavouring to keep back a crowd, referring 
to Calianax, exclaims: “Would he were here, he would run raging 
among them, and break a dozen ciser heads than his own in the 
twinkling of an eye.” The “ Banqueting House” where the assault 
upon May occurred was the famous Banqueting House at Whitehall 
—now the Royal United Service Institution. 

Like all bullies, Philip, Earl of Pembroke, appears to have been 
a coward. Osborne gives an account of how a Scotch courtier, 
named John Ramsey, afterwards Viscount Haddington and Earl of 
Holderness, switched Pembroke across the face at the Croydon 
races ; “but Herbert not offering to strike again, there was nothing 
spilt but the reputation of a gentleman.” This is too partial an 
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account to be accepted without reserve. Osborne admits that there 
was danger of a collision between the “Caledonian bores,” as he 
calls the Scotch, and the English, and that Herbert’s friends defended 
his conduct on the ground that he swallowed a personal insult 
rather than provoke what might have become a serious national 
quarrel. Be that as it may, there is no doubt that Philip Herbert 
was an illiterate, selfish bully, who was as generally hated by the 
literary men of the time as his brother had been beloved. As 
Chancellor of Oxford he was employed in 1647 by the Parliament, 
with whom he sided, to reform that University, and expelled all who 
refused to take the Covenant, “ which was, upon the matter,” says 
Clarendon, “the whole University,” as scarcely any of the heads 
of Colleges, and very few scholars or fellows, would consent to 
renounce their principles. 

After severing his connection with the Pembroke family, Osborne 
probably secured some small employment in the office of the Lord 
Treasurer’s Remembrancer, which was presided over by his eldest 
brother, Sir Peter Osborne, who was the third member of the family 
that had held this hereditary post, granted the first Sir Peter by 
Edward VI. This was apparently the only notice of his youngest 
brother Sir Peter Osborne ever took ; and the course of political 
events soon separated them altogether. 

Though a friend of the Monarchy and of the Church, Francis 
Osborne was a sturdy enemy, as became a man of his robust 
common sense and enlightened views, to the encroachments of king 
or hierarchy upon the liberty of the people. Of Queen Elizabeth, 
under whom, he says, his father and grandfather “ did enjoy a quiet, 
happy, and plentiful fortune,” he writes with enthusiasm. “As she 
was the choicest artist in king-craft,” he says, “that ever handled 
sceptre in this northern climate, so she went beyond all her ancestors 
in adapting to her service the most proper tools, in whose fittest 
applications she was seldom mistaken.” But for James I. he had 
little loyalty or respect. “All kings cast away money the day of 
their enthronement, but James did it all his life.” The King’s 
treatment of Raleigh aroused Osborne’s deepest resentment. He 
justly says that James could pardon anyone “sooner than those 
injured by himself” ; and referring to the execution of Raleigh, and 
the “high and religious resolution” he displayed, Osborne adds : 
“But as the foolish idolaters were wont to sacrifice the choicest of 
their children to the devil, the common enemy of humanity, so our 
King gave up this incomparable jewel to the will” of the “Spanish 
faction, then absolute at Court.” 
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In the struggle between Charles I. and the Parliament, Osborne 
appears from the outset to have been in favour of the demands 
of the representatives of the people. A strong Protestant, with 
probably a leaning to Calvinism, he was naturally opposed to the 
Arminians, who were supported by the King, to the rash and 
disastrous policy of Buckingham, the high-handed proceedings of 
Laud, and the unconstitutional action of Charles. But though his 
sympathies were with the Parliamentary party, Osborne does not 
seem to have taken any active part in the stormy events between 
1641 and 1649. His association with the Parliamentarians must, 
however, have made an irreparable breach between him and the 
other members of his family, with whom his relations never appear 
to have been very cordial. Of his brothers, Sir Peter and Richard 
Osborne—the only two of whom any record survives—were ardent 
Royalists. Richard was engaged in the plot of 1648 to release the 
King from Carisbrooke Castle ; and Sir Peter Osborne, the father of 
the beautiful and fascinating Dorothy Osborne, who afterwards married 
Sir William Temple, was for twenty-eight years Governor of Guernsey, 
and held Castle Cornet for several years against the Commonwealth, 
by whose forces it was besieged. 

That Francis Osborne had no sympathy with the growing senti- 
ment in 1658 in favour of the restoration of the Stuarts, may be 
gathered from the following passage in his “Advice to a Son”: 
‘Contract not the common distemper, incident to vulgar brains, 
who still imagine more ease from some untried government than 
that they lie under—not having passed the first form of experience, 
where we may learn that tyranny is no less natural to power than 
lust to youth.” 

The “Advice to a Son” created no little stir when it first 
appeared. In his “ Athen Oxoniensis,” Wood states that the two 
parts, being “‘ greedily bought up and admired in Oxon, especially 
by young scholars, it was then noted among the godly ministers that 
they did instill principles of atheism intothem. Whereupon a public 
complaint being put up against the said books to the then Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Jo. Conant, there was a proposal made to have them 
publicly burnt. But it taking no effect, it was ordered 27th July, 
1658, that no booksellers, or any other persons, should sell the 
books; which made them sell the better.” What the “godly 
ministers” found contrary to the principles of religion in “ Advice 
to a Son” it is difficult to discover ; though it must be admitted that 
there are other sentiments which merited censure. 

The book was held up to ridicule in a parody entitled “ Advice 
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to a Daughter,” by Eugenius Theodidactus, a pseudonym for John 
Heydon, whose dreary attempt at wit drew from a barrister, named 
Thomas Peck, a counterblast called “ Advice to Balaam’s Ass; or 
Momus Catechised. In answer to a certaine scurrilous and abusive 
scribler, one John Heydon, author of ‘ Advice to a Daughter,’ by 
T. P. Gent.” The last word, however, remained with Heydon, who 
in a second edition of his book replied in a prefatory chapter entitled 
“Thomas Peck, Counsellor, examined, turn’d over the Bar, and sent 
to Bedlam for his madness.” But the controversy is without a spark 
of interest. 

In 1676 a collected edition of Osborne’s works, issued three 
years earlier, was brought before the House of Lords, by a Captain 
John Seymour, as a seditious and treasonable publication. In the 
House of Lords Calendar the treason and sedition complained of 
are set out in these terms: “ Denouncing a Monarchy and saying 
that the Commonwealth is the best Government ; that men in just 
Government resemble horses that are far less restive when linked 
together in a team ; that no people endowed with a natural desire of 
being happy would admit the Prince of a beggarly nation to rule 
over them, however just his claim ; that these objections owned a 
countenance stern enough in the opinion of many to face the entrance 
of the King ; that the Stuarts suborn principal speakers of Parlia- 
ment ; that princes are religious only to secure their own safety, 
but esteem it a mere accident where reasons of State drive on a 
bargain ; that kings, as history teaches, may be as safely destroyed 
as preserved.” But though there were constant appearances before 
a Committee of the House of Lords nothing appears to have been 
done. The proceedings, as Judge Parry points out in the introduction 
to his charming reprint of “ Advice to a Son,” afford evidence of 
“the importance attached, by those who differed from his views, to 
Osborne’s writings.” 

‘(hat Osborne’s means were small, and that he found a difficulty 
in making both ends meet, may be gathered from the tone of many 
passages in his writings ; and his cynical advice to his son about 
marriage was no doubt largely due to a fatherly solicitude that the 
young man should not wreck his chances in life by making an early 
and foolish choice. How Osborne managed to add to his small 
income we have no knowledge beyond the statement of Wood, who 
says that in 1641 “he ran with the time, having been puritanically 
educated, and had public employments then and under Oliver con- 
ferred upon him.” But the only official employment which Judge 
Parry can find he obtained under the Commonwealth, was that he 
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became “one of the seven for the countie and city of Oxon., that 
was a Judge as to all prisons and persons committed to any prisons 
in comitatu vel civitate Oxon. 1653.” 

The last years of Osborne’s life were spent partly in London, 
partly at Oxford, and partly at Kelvedon, Essex, where his wife died 
about 1657, an event to which her husband refers as a “ sudden and 
to me, most unfortunate accident.” He also speaks of the “ dole- 
someness of living without her,” who “prized my content equal if 
not above her own.” Oxford had strong attractions for him. He 
liked to be there to supervise the education of his son John, who in 
1648 was entered as demy at Magdalen College, and afterwards, 
through the influence of his uncle, Colonel William Draper, secured 
a Fellowship at All Souls. Osborne seems to have had many friends 
at Oxford, for in one of his letters he speaks of hoping to find there 
“some estimation if not content.” That he was an excellent husband 
as well as father, we may conclude from the fact that his relations 
with his wife’s brother and sisters were always of an affectionate 
nature, and that he died in Colonel Draper’s house at Netherworton, 
near Oxford. He was buried in the Chapel of Netherworton, and 
Judge Parry states that the inscription upon his tombstone is as 
follows : 

“ Here lieth Francis Osborne, who, by his wife Anna, the daughter 
of William Draper, Gent., had issue : three daughters and one son, 
Katharine, Frances, Dorothy, and John. He was born the 26th 
of September 1593, and died the 4th of February 1658.” 

What became of the three daughters there is no record. Two of 
them appear to have died before their father, for in the “ Advice to his 
Son ” he charges him to “continue in love and amity with your sis¢er, 
and in case of need help er what you are able.” John Osborne 
was called to the Bar in 1657, and became an eminent lawyer. He 
was Prime Serjeant-at-Law in Ireland ; a King’s Counsel ; a Bencher 
of the Inner Temple; and in 1691 declined the office of Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas in Ireland. 

In the Traditional Memoirs of the Reign of King James, there 
is among many passages of much interest a curious account of the 
use of Old St. Paul’s Cathedral as a lounge and promenade by the 
fashionable world. Osborne writes: “It was the fashion of those 
times, and did so continue till these... for the principall gentry, lords, 
courtiers, and men of all professions, not merely mechanick, to meet 
in Paul’s Church by eleven, and walk in the middle ile till twelve, 
and after dinner from three to six; during which time some dis- 
coursed of businesse, others of newes. Now, in regard of the 
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universall commerce, there happened little that did not first or last 
arrive here ; and I being young, and wanting a more advantageous 
employment, did, during my aboad in London, which was three- 
fourth parts of the yeare, associate myselfe at those hours with the 
choycest company I could pick out, amongst such as I found most 
inquisitive after affaires of state ; who being then myselfe in a daily 
attendance upon a hope (though a rotten one) of a future preferment, 
I appeared the more considerable, being as ready to satisfy, according 
to my weak abilities, their curiosity, as they were mine.” 

Many of Osborne’s aphorisms display a sound judgment and 
acute observation, and there is often something particularly quaint 
and pleasant in the turn of his phrases. A few examples may be 
quoted : 

‘Such as take Princes for other than men, show they never saw 
them in the true light.” Princes are “so remote from owning any 
real divinity, that with the crown they put on greater frailties than 
they do divest.” 

“?Tis not dutiful nor safe to drive your Prince by a witty answer 
beyond all possibility of reply ; it being more excusable to appear 
rich than wise at the prejudice of one in superlative power.” 

“Launch not too suddenly upon a rough, deep censure of such 
authors as you find go contrary to the high tide of opinion for the 
present, lest compelled to a retractation you confess yourself apt to 
be misled by the common prejudice daily found in the way of 
desert.” 

“ A few books well studied, and thoroughly digested, nourish the 
understanding more than hundreds but gargled in the mouth.” 

“Never buy but with ready money.” 

“ Vet live so frugally, if possible, as to reserve something that may 
enable you to grapple with any future contingency. And provide 
in youth, since fortune hath this proper with other common mistresses, 
that she deserts age, especially in the company of want.” 

“Where you never mean to return, extend your liberality at the 
first coming .. . for what you give at parting is quite lost.” 

“He that seeks perfection on earth leaves nothing new for the 
saints to find in Heaven.” 

“Next to experience, languages are the richest lading of a 
traveller.” 

“A supercilious aspect might be more suitable to the Court of 
Spain, where men seem wiser than they are, than that of England, 
where they for the most part were wiser than at the first sight they 
appeared to be.” 
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“Impudence is no virtue, yet able to beggar them all, being for 
the most part in good plight, when the rest starve, and capable of 
carrying her followers up to the highest preferments ; found as useful 
in a Court, as'armour in a camp. Scotchmen have ever made good 
the truth of this.” 

If you find a good servant “look upon him under no severer 
aspect than that of an humble friend ; the difference between such 
a one and his master residing rather in fortune than nature. There- 
fore do not put the worst constructions upon anything he doth well, 
or mistakes.” 

The use of tobacco “I neither persuade nor prohibit, having 
taken it myself since sixteen, without any extraordinary marks of 
good or ill.” 

*“‘ He that always regulates his diet by the strict rules of physick, 
makes his life no less uncomfortable to himself than unsociable unto 
others.” 

“Grant, ifever, a courtesy at first asking, for as expedition doubles 
a benefit, so delay converts it into little less than an injury, and robs 
you of the thanks, the fate of churlish natures.” 

“If one in power ask your advice in a business of consequence, 
it may appear rashness, if not folly, to answer suddenly upon the 
place . . . so much time as may be borrowed with safety from the 
emergency of any occasion, is likelier to increase rather than abate 
the weight of a result; and in this interim you may gain leisure to 
discover what resolution suits best the mind of the party, who is 
commonly gratified most by such as comply nearest with his own 
judgment, which ’tis ever wisdom to observe, where all the counsels 
given are indifferent.” 

“Be not solicitous after pomp at my burial, nor use any expensive 
funeral ceremony.” 

“That man were better forgotten, who had nothing of greater 
moment to register his name by than a grave.” 

“‘ Neither can I apprehend a tombstone to add so great a weight 
of glory to the dead, as it doth of charge and trouble to the living.” 

‘*‘ Unquietness importunes a living body more than a ceremony 
can advantage one that is dead.” 

‘“‘ Death, ifhe may be guessed at by his elder brother Sleep, cannot 
be so terrible a messenger, being not without much ease if not some 
voluptuousness. Besides, nothing in this world is worth coming 
from the house-top to fetch it, much less from the deep grave, 
furnished with all things, because empty of desires.” 

CHARLES C. OSBORNE. 
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SOME RECENT ADVANCES IN 
STELLAR ASTRONOMY. 


STRONOMICAL discoveries are now being rapidly made, 
partly due to the large telescopes which have been recently 
constructed, and partly to the increased interest now taken by 
amateurs in the “sublime science.” Almost daily we hear of some- 
thing new, and books on astronomy soon become out of date. In 
the following pages I propose to consider the most important and 
interesting advances which have been made in the department of 
stellar astronomy during the past seven years (1894-1900)', the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. 

Let us first consider the result of investigations made on the 
distance of the stars from the earth. For the five stars in the 
Plough, /3, y, é, «, and ¢, which have a common proper motion, Dr. 
HOffler finds a parallax of o’’"0165. This makes their distance from 
the earth about 200 years’ journey for light! Placed at this vast 
distance, the sun would, I find, be reduced in brightness to a star 
of about 84 magnitude, and therefore quite invisible to the naked 
eye! According to the above parallax, the actual distance from 6 
and ¢ would be at least four million times the sun’s distance from 
the earth! Such is the scale on which the heavens are constructed ! 
The spectra of all five stars are of the first or Sirian type, a fact 
which probably indicates an intrinsically brighter body than our sun. 
Dr. H6ffler thinks that « is forty times brighter than Sirius. 

From a series of measures made in different years, Dr. Gill finds 
that the parallax of Sirius is o’’*370, and he thinks that the parallax 
of this brilliant star has now been satisfactorily determined. He 
finds that the parallax of « Centauri certainly lies between o//-74 
and 0/75. This implies a distance of about 275,000 times the sun’s 
mean distance from the earth, or about 25 billions of miles. Dr. 
Gill thinks that the parallax of the bright star Rigel is not greater 
than o’o1, which implies that the star’s distance is certainly greater 


' For advances prior to 1894, see my book Zhe Worlds of Space. 
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than 20 million times the sun’s distance, and a light journey of 325 
years! For some of the other bright southern stars Dr. Gill finds 
the following parallaxes :—j3 Centauri, 0046; Antares, o”‘o21; 
Fomalhurt, o’*130 ; and a Gruis, o”*o15. For Canopus he finds no 
measurable parallax, a result which is very remarkable, as, next to 
Sirius, it is the brightest star in the heavens. 

For the ten brightest stars in the Northern hemisphere, the fol- 
lowing parallaxes have been found at the Yale University Observa- 
tory (U.S.A.) :—Arcturus, 0”*024 ; Capella, o”o81 ; Vega, 0082 ; 
Procyon, 0”*325 ; a Orionis, 0023; Altair, o”231; Aldebaran, 
0107 ; Pollux, o”°056 ; Regulus, o”*o22 ; and for a Cygni, a nega- 
tive parallax of o’’o1z. According to these measures, Procyon is 
the nearest to the earth, and Regulus and a Cygni the farthest 
from us. 

With reference to stellar motions, it had been for many years 
considered that the star Groombridge, 1830—the so-called “ runaway 
star”—had the largest proper motion—about 6’’*7 per annum ; but 
now Mr. Innes and Professor Kapteyn have discovered a star of the 
eighth magnitude in the southern constellation Pictor, which has a 
proper motion of 8-7 seconds per annum. The faintness of this 
new “runaway star” is remarkable. 

As is now well known, the actwad velocity in the line of sight can 
be measured with the spectroscope. Some large velocities in the line 
of sight have recently been found by Professor Campbell, now 
Director of the Lick Observatory. For » Cephei he finds 74°1 kilo- 

etres (46 miles) a second; for ¢ Hercules 53°9 kilometres (334 
miles), and for the planetary nebula, G.C. 4,373, 50°9 kilometres 
(314, miles), all approaching the earth. 

A variable velocity in the line of sight has been observed in a 
number of stars, suggesting that they are binary stars with the com- 
ponents so close together that no telescope could divide them. 
Among these may be mentioned Capella, Castor, ¢ Ursze Majoris, 
(3 Aurigee, a Persei, ( Herculis, » Pegasi, o Leonis, x Draconis, 
¢ Geminorum, « and « Pegasi, 8 Draconis, \ Andromede, « Ursz 
Minoris, w Draconis, (3 Capricorni, ¢ Centauri, » Scorpii, and the 
Pole Star. Of these Capella is a most interesting object. According 
to the spectroscopic observations, the relative velocity of the com- 
ponents is about 36 miles a second, and the period about 104 days. 
If we assume that the plane of the orbit passes through the earth, 
the mass of the system would be about equal to the sun’s mass ; but 
this result seems improbable, as the star is so bright, and its distance 
so great, as indicated by its measured parallax of 0’’08. If, however, 
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we suppose the orbit to lie at a considerable inclination to the line 
of sight, the mass of the system may be considerably greater. 
Attempts to see the star visually double with the great telescope of 
the Lick Observatory have failed, but several observers at Greenwich 
Observatory believe that they have seen the star “elongated” with 
the 28-inch refractor. The observed changes in the relative position 
of the components agree well with the period of 104 days found with 
the spectroscope. Professor Campbell finds that one component of 
Capella has a spectrum of the solar type, while the other seems to 
show the hydrogen line Hy and the principal lines of iron. The 
Pole Star is found to be a binary system, with a period of about four 
days. The orbit is nearly circular, and in dimensions about that of 
the moon’s orbit round the earth. The presence ofa third body is 
suspected. 

The brighter component of the well-known double star Castor was 
found, by Dr. Belopolsky, to be a close spectroscopic binary. The 
period is about three days, and the relative orbital velocity about 20°7 
English miles a second. 

From spectroscopic measures of motion in the line of sight of the 
famous binary star y Virginis, Belopolsky finds a parallax of o”*o51, 
and a combined mass equal to fifteen times the mass of the sun. The 
system is receding from the earth at the rate of nearly 13 miles a 
second. He makes a similar calculation with reference to the binary 
star y Leonis, finding a parallax of o”°o197, and a mass of 6} times 
the sun’s mass ; but he seems to be unaware of the fact that the orbit 
of y Leonis is very uncertain. 

Belopolsky finds that the velocity of 61 Cygni—as derived from 
spectrum photographs—is about 26°8 miles a second towards the 
earth. Assuming a parallax of o’’*5, and a proper motion of 5”*2, 
the velocity across the line of sight would be 22°6 miles a second. 
Combining these velocities, he finds an actua/ velocity through space 
of 35 miles a second. : 

With reference to double and binary stars some interesting results 
have been found. Professor Barnard observing with the great 4o- 
inch telescope of the Yerkes Observatory (U.S.A.) in 1897, found a 
faint star near Vega which was not seen with the Lick telescope. 
In 1864, Winnecke found a small star at the same distance (53’’) 
from Vega and not far from it, but Barnard’s new companion is 
much fainter than Winnecke’s, which is rated 144 magnitude. 
Curious to say, Struve’s well known companion (1oth magnitude) is 
also at the same distance from Vega, but in a different quadrant. A 
faint and close companion to the bright star Procyon has been 
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discovered by Schaeberle. It is evidently revolving round the bright 
star, and Dr. See finds a period of forty years. He finds the masses 
of the two stars in the ratio of one to five. With Elkin’s parallax of 
o”:266, the semi-axis major of the orbit is 21°2 times the earth’s 
distance from the sun, or a little larger than the orbit of Uranus. 
The combined mass is about six times the mass of the sun, and 
hence—as in the case of Sirius—the faint companion has about the 
same mass as the sun. 

Numerous and interesting additions have been made to the list of 
variable stars. A very interesting variable of the type of Algol was 
discovered at Potsdam by Messrs. Miiller and Kempf. It varies 
from about 6°89 to 8°05 magnitude, and it has a secondary minimum 
of 7°35. These magnitudes give the relative brightness of the 
component stars in the proportion of 3, 2, and 1, and, if the eclipses 
are central, it is easy to see that the phenomena may be satisfactorily 
explained by supposing two components of equal size of which one 
is twice as bright as the other. It has been computed that the two 
stars revolve in their orbit ina period of 3 days, 23 hours, 49 minutes, 
and 32°7 seconds. The Algol variable W Delphini has the largest 
variation of this class known, namely, 2°71 magnitudes. Next comes 
U. Cephei, which varies 2°44 magnitudes. The variation of Algol 
itself is only 1°04 magnitude, and U Ophiuchi only varies 0°66 mag- 
nitude. Several other variables of the Algol type have recently been 
detected. An interesting short period variable (zo¢ of the Algol type) 
was also discovered by Miiller and Kempf in d Serpentis, a naked eye 
star (Fl. 59), which lies about three degrees north of » Serpentis. It 
varies from 5°0 to 5°7 magnitude in a period of 8°72 days. The 
form of the light curve appears to resemble that of /3 Lyre. There 
are two maxima, one at 2°2 days and the other at 6°2 days from the 
principal minimum, while there is a secondary minimum of about 
5°5 at 4°3 days from the principal minimum. 

A variable remarkable for its large variation and comparatively 
short period was discovered in 1896 by Miss Louisa Wells, near 
Schmidt’s Nova Cygni. It varies from 7°2 to 11°2 magnitude with a 
period of about 40 days. It lies about half a degree xorth following 
the star 75 Cygni. 

A number of variable stars have been discovered by Mrs. Fleming 
at the Harvard Observatory from an examination of photographs of 
stellar spectra. A number have also been found by Dr. Anderson, 
the discoverer of JVova Aurigze. 

Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer has undertaken a discussion of the varia- 
tions of the well-known variable star n Aquile. He found about 
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12,000 observations available for this purpose. Of these over 7,000 
were made by the late Dr. Julius Schmidt of the Athens Observatory, 
discoverer of the Nova Cygni of 1876. Dr. Lockyer finds that 
Argelander’s mean value for the period cannot be much improved on 
at present. He finds, however, that there are oscillations of a few 
hours in the times of maxima and minima. These cause a variation 
in the period between 7 days, 4 hours, 14 minutes, 40 seconds, and 
7 days, 4 hours, 13 minutes, 28 seconds, Dr. Lockyer finds that 
one secondary maxima (among others) occurs 15 hours after the 
principal minimum. From spectroscopic observations of the star 
for motion in the line of sight, Belopolsky finds evidence of orbital 
velocity in a period of 7 days, 4 hours, but he thinks that the varia- 
tion of light cannot be produced by an eclipse (as in the case of 
Algol), as the time of observed minima does not agree with the time 
of an eclipse in the computed orbit. He finds a somewhat similar 
result in the case of the variable staré Cephei. A small variable 
star, with a remarkably short period—now known as U. Pegasi—was 
discovered by Dr. Chandler in 1894. According to Chandler the 
period is about 43 hours, but from photometric measures made by 
Wendell, Professor Pickering makes it about nine hours, or double 
the period found by Chandler. Another variable star of very short 
period was found by Professor Bailey in the globular cluster w 
Centauri. The period is about 7 hours 11 minutes, so that this 
curious star goes through all its changes three times in 24 hours! 

A large number of variable stars have been discovered in globular 
clusters. Prof. Bailey has found at least eighty-seven in the cluster 
Messier 3 in Canes Venatici. In some cases the variation of 
light is two magnitudes or more, and some have very short periods, 
only a few hours. In the cluster No. 5,272 of the New General 
Catalogue, Bailey found 113 variable stars! In Messier 5, eighty- 
five have been found out of 750 stars, and in w Centauri 122. 
Variables are also found in some other clusters, but in the well- 
known cluster in Hercules, Messier 13, there are very few, if any. 

From an inquiry into the structure of nebule, the late Prof. 
Keeler found that spiral nebulz are much more numerous than were 
formerly supposed; and that “any small, compact nebule not 
showing evidence of spiral structure appears exceptional.” Even 
Herschel’s spindle-shaped nebulz probably belong to the spiral 
class. 

With reference to the probable temperature of stars of the 
“ Orion type,” it has been found by Kayser and Runge that in the 
spectrum of magnesium the triplet of lines known as 4 cannot exist 
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at a very high temperature, and as they are absent in the spectra of 
Rigel and other stars of the Orion type, it has been inferred that the 
temperature of these stars must be higher than that of the electric 
spark. 

The presence of oxygen has been determined in the spectra of 
f Crucis and 8 and e Canis Majoris, also hydrogen, helium, and 
probably carbon, and magnesium. Dr. Huggins finds that in stars 
whose spectra show strong lines of helium, such as Bellatrix and 
Rigel, there are dark lines which probably coincide with the lines of 
nitrogen. 

As is well known, the nature of the substance giving the two 
well-known lines in the nebular spectrum has not yet been deter- 
mined. For this unknown substance the name “ nebulum” has 
been suggested by Sir William Huggins, and the term has been 
adopted by Sir William Crookes. 

Prof. Barnard finds that there is no trace of any real nebulosity 
in any of the great globular star clusters, as seen in the great Yerkes 
telescope. 

The 3-feet reflector presented by Mr. Crossley, of Halifax, to 
the Lick Observatory, has been used for photographing stars and 
nebulz, and with considerable success. The photographs show 
stars and nebulz “far beyond the range of any visual telescope,” and 
tt is said that the total number of nebulz shown in the whole sky 
would much exceed 120,000; and it is remarkable that most of these 
nebulz seem to be spiral. 

It has been found by Schaeberle that photographs taken by Dr. 
Max Wolf with a Voigtlander lens of 6 inches aperture show as 
many stars as the 36-inch telescope of the Lick Observatory! Dr. 
Max Wolfs station is near the level of the sea, whereas the 
Lick telescope is placed at a height of about 4,oco feet above 
sea level. 

Several of those interesting and mysterious objects known as 
“new” or temporary stars have been discovered during the last few 
years by Mrs. Fleming, from an examination of photographs of 
stellar spectra taken at the Harvard Observatory (U.S.A.). One of 
about the ninth magnitude seems to have appeared in the constella- 
tion Perseus in 1887, but it could not be found with the telescope 
in after years. One in the Southern Constellation Norma appears 
to have reached the seventh magnitude. Its spectrum was similar to 
that of Anderson’s star in Aurigze, and, like that star, it seems to have 
faded intoa planetary nebula. Another, of about the eighth magni- 
tude, was found by Mrs. Fleming in the southern constellation Argo. 
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It seems to have appeared between March 5 and April 8, 1895. The 
spectrum seems to have been the same as that of the new stars in 
Auriga and Norma. Another star of the same kind was also found 
by Mrs. Fleming on photographs of the constellation Centaurus. 
It was about the seventh magnitude, and appeared some time 
between June 14 and July 8, 1895. It was observed visually on 
December 16, 1895, by Professor O. C. Wendell with a 15-inch 
telescope, and had then faded to the eleventh magnitude. The 
spectrum was no¢ similar to those of the temporary stars in Auriga, 
Norma, and Argo ; but, like those stars, “ it appears to have changed 
into a gaseous nebula.” Early in the year 1898, or possibly 
towards the end of 1897, a new star appeared in the constellation 
Sagittarius. It was detected by Mrs. Fleming on photographic 
plates taken in March and April 1898. These photographs show 
that on March 8 it was about 4°7 magnitude; March 13, 50; 
April 3, 8:2; April 19, 8:2; April 21, 8°6; April 26, 8:2; and 
April 29, 8°4. It was observed visually on March 13, 1899, by 
Wendell, and he estimated it 11°37 magnitude on the photometric 
scale. A photograph of the spectrum taken on April 19, 1898, shows 
the hydrogen lines bright, and some other narrow bright lines, which 
appear to be identical with lines in the spectrum of Anderson’s new 
star in Auriga. When observed by Wendell on March 13, 1899, its 
light was found to be nearly monochromatic (that is, of nearly one 
colour), showing “the chief nebular line” and a faint continuous 
spectrum. It would seem, therefore, that this star—like other 
“new” stars—has “ changed into a gaseous nebula.” 

Another small “Nova,” also discovered by Mrs. Fleming, ap- 
peared in April 1899, in the constellation Aquilz, a little south of é. 
It was of the eighth magnitude in Aprii 1899, and in July 1900 it was 
found to be “a nebula of the twelfth magnitude.” 

The discovery of so many of these temporary stars in the last 
few years suggests that the phenomenon may not be so rare as is 
generally supposed. [But unless a star becomes clearly visible to the 
naked eye it might very easily escape detection. 

It is an interesting fact that most of these “new” stars have 
blazed out in or near the Milky Way. The principal exceptions to 
this rule are: the star of 76 B.c. in the Plough, the star recorded by 
Hepidamus in A.D. 1012, and the “Blaze Star” in Corona Borealis 
in 1866. 

To explain the phenomena of “ temporary ” stars, several hypo- 
theses have been advanced. Tycho Brahé thought they might be 
formed from the cosmical vapour of which the Milky Way was 
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composed, an hypothesis which was supported by Kepler. Sir Isaac 
Newton seems to have thought that they were in some way related 
to comets. In 1865 Zollner advanced the hypothesis that the 
phenomenon of a new star might be due to the sudden rupture of a 
crust beginning to form on the surface of a cooling-down star. This 
hypothesis was supported by Vogel in 1877. Huggins and Miller 
suggested that the outburst of light in the “ Blaze Star” in Corona 
Borealis may have been due to a convulsion taking place in the 
body of the star, causing the evolution and combustion of hydrogen 
and other gases. Lohse, in 1877, suggested chemical combinations 
of gases cooling down as a probable cause. In the same year 
Lockyer advanced the theory of a collision between two meteoric 
swarms. In 1885 Mr. Monck suggested—with reference to the new 
star in the Andromeda nebula—that “as shooting stars are known 
to be dark bodies rendered luminous for a short time by rushing 
through an atmosphere, new stars are dark (or faintly luminous) 
bodies which acquire a short-lived brilliancy by rushing through 
some of the gaseous nebulz which exist in space.” Mr. Monck’s 
hypothesis seems as probable as any other, and were our sun, in its 
journey through space, to pass through a mass of nebulous matter, 
its heat and light would be vastly increased by the friction produced ; 
and “the heavens being on fire,” the earth would be “ burned up,” 
and St. Peter’s prediction of a general conflagration would at once 
be fulfilled. 
J. ELLARD GORE. 
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THE PORTUGUESE CLAIMANT AT 
THE COURT OF ELIZABETH. 


A Portogall being Treasurror to ye Kinge of Portuigall died in ye house of 
Robart Ridsdaile, Inhoulder, att ye Peter and Paule, when the said Kyng laied 
in this parish, and was burried the first day of Aprill. 


HE foregoing entry, written in the year 1591, may be seen in the 

registers of a venerablelittle church in the East End of London, 

which for some four or five centuries has formed a picturesque object 

in the middle of the main road leading from the City of London to 

Romford, Colchester, and Harwich. The building was formerly 

known as the Chapel of St. Mary, Stratford Bow, but now constitutes 
the parish church of Bow. 

At the time of the entry the country lying immediately beyond 
the Aldgate of the City was a pastoral district, studded with villages 
and market gardens, and with the suburban residences of many of 
the nobility, including such men as Sir Francis Walsingham, 
Edmund Lord Sheffield, Lord Howard, the Earl of Cleveland, Sir 
Arthur Ingram, and Sir William Dethick. And of the several 
villages Bow was one of the most important, for at this date it 
formed a station for the mobilisation of troops and for the 
storage of ammunition ; it was, moreover, a connecting link between 
the Essex farmers and the consumers of food in London. The fact, 
therefore, that a gentleman recognised by Elizabeth as the King of 
Portugal should be lodged in what is now termed the East End of 
London need cause no surprise. 

The King of Portugal, to whom reference is here made, was 
Don Antonio, Prior of Crato, a nephew of doubtful legitimacy of 
Henry, King of Portugal, who perished in the battle of Alcazar in 
the year 1580. Don Antonio claimed the crown in opposition to 
Philip, King of Spain. He was supported by a section of the 
Portuguese, who regarded the transference of the crown to a Spaniard 
with great disapprobation. Don Antonio appears to have been duly 
crowned as King of Portugal, but he was speedily driven from his 
throne and country by the forces of Philip. 
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With the object of obtaining the aid of Queen Elizabeth in his 
attempt to recover the crown, he landed secretly at Dover towards 
the end of June 1581. Heis described as a man somewhat below 
the average height, with a thin face and very dark hair, “ the hair 
and beard being somewhat grey, and the eyes green.” 

Although an attempt was made to keep the fact of his arrival 
secret, the Spanish Ambassador almost immediately heard of it, and 
complained to Elizabeth that she was harbouring an enemy of the 
King of Spain. 

Don Antonio was evidently sent on to London almost immedi- 
ately, for Walsingham, writing on June 29 to Lord Burleigh, states 
that “the new guest, Don Antonio, arrived last night at Stepney, 
and for lack of appare! he will not demand audience these two days.” 
And writing again two days later Walsingham informs Burleigh that 
the strange guest had audience on the previous evening, and desired 
leave to provide himself with ten ships to conduct him to the Isle of 
Terceira. 

Ambassador Mendoza, writing to Philip on July 4, says that he 
should be quite certain about the arrival of Don Antonio even if the 
Queen had not confessed it. He continues: ‘The Qucen has had 
him lodged two miles from Greenwich, at a place called Stepney, in 
the house of an alderman who was Lord Mayor last year. I under- 
stand that Leicester and Hatton went there to see him at night, when 
the Queen was at Eltham at the end of last month, and he went 
secretly to see her the next day. In the afternoon he was with 
Leicester and Walsingham ; and Captains Drake, Winter, and 
Hawkins, who are pirates and seamen, were present, and a conversa- 
tion took place about their going to the island (Terceira), encouraged 
by the hopes which Don Antonio held out to them.” 

Elizabeth did not at first make up her mind to aid Antonio, and 
occasionally treated him with marked coldness ; but she refused to 
hand him over to the Spaniards. He had brought the crown jewels 
of Portugal with him, which he confided, upon arrival, to the care of 
Walsingham. ‘These jewels he found some difficulty in regaining, 
and when, in September of the same year (1581), he at last set sail 
he had to leave the greater portion of them with Elizabeth as pay- 
ment for his ships and stores. Upon leaving England he went to 
France to try to obtain more substantial aid from the French Queen 
mother. In her name two expeditions were fitted out to assist him 
at Terceira and elsewhere, but after a series of misfortunes and 
defeats he returned to England impoverished but still sanguine. 

The Spanish Am‘assador was dismissed by Elizabeth in January 
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1584, the Queen allowing him fourteen days in which to leave the 
country. He then went to Paris, but continued to have vigilant 
watch kept upon the movements of Antonio in England, and various 
plots to capture or murder the unfortunate Portuguese were devised. 
For example, in September 1586 the Spanish secretary Idiaquez 
writes to Mendoza: “ As an attempt to capture him by horsemen in 
the way suggested might fail, it will be in all respects safer to reject 
the instrumentality offered, and serve him like the rest.” However, 
all attempts against the life of Antonio seem to have completely 
failed, and from a letter of Mendoza’s, dated March 1586, Antonio 
appears to have been kindly treated by Elizabeth after the departure 
of that Ambassador. He writes that “Leiton reports that Don 
Antonio and his people have been very comfortable hitherto, as the 
Queen caresses and makes much of him, giving him 1,000 or 2,000 
crowns at atime. At Christmastide she presented his sons with a 
great quantity of silk and cloth of gold.” 

Don Antonio was apparently blessed with a numerous family, for 
in addition to the two sons, Don Emanuel and Don Christoforo, to 
whom reference is here made, we read that seven daughters of Don 
Antonio were taken by the Spaniards from Portugal to Castile and 
were kept imprisoned in a nunnery, in which they were treated with 
much harshness. 

In September 1585 Drake left England with a large force for 
Portugal, and Don Antonio fully intended to accompany him, but 
just as the expedition was upon the point of sailing Don Antonio 
was recalled by Elizabeth. In 1586 we find him residing at Eton, 
and the Queen, by providing him with money to pay his debts, is 
steadily strengthening her power over him. When at last, in the year 
following that in which the Armada was destroyed, she permitted him 
to go in person with Drake’s great expedition to Lisbon, she induced 
him to sign agreements under which, if successful, he would have 
occupied the Portuguese throne practically as her vassal. The story 
of that unfortunate and terribly mismanaged expedition, in which it 
is said that over 700 gentlemen of England perished from various 
causes, has already been well narrated by Martin Hume in his “ Year 
after the Armada.” 

The failure of Drake and Don Antonio to accomplish the object 
of the expedition must have had a most depressing effect upon the 
unhappy claimant. However, he returned to England, and was soon 
busy with fresh schemes. The following extract from a letter from 
the Grand Signor at Constantinople to Elizabeth shows that he 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to obtain the support of the Prince of 
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Fez. The letter is also interesting as an illustration of the delight- 
fully hypocritical intercourse carried on between the European rulers 
at that period. The letter, dated from Constantinople January 30, 
1592, proceeds thus :! 

“ Queen Elizabeth, thrice glorious and thrice resplendent, first 
among the first followers of Jesus, and reconciler of the differences 
between the Nazarenes ; heir of everlasting blessedness and glory of 
the kingdom of England. 

* After wishing all success to your operations by these presents, 
we inform you that your letters have been handed to the happy and 
blessed Porte, the home of Princes, the seat of Justice. They tell 
us that for the affection and loyalty which you bear to our happy and 
blessed person, you have continued the war against the King of 
Spain ; and that, with the consent of Don Antonio, King of Portugal, 
you have subdued many of the Spanish possessions after various feats 
of arms, and the spilling of your subjects’ blood, and your own 
treasure, for the benefit of this our happy Porte. 

“ And further, you inform us that the said Don Antonio asked 
assistance from the Prince of Fez, and, as a hostage, left his son in 
the hands of that Sovereign. To please the King of Spain the Prince 
of Fez has not only refused to help Don Antonio, but has actually 
kept his son, and refuses to give him up. Don Antonio applied for 
assistance to us, and the Prince of Fez, to gratify the King of Spain, 
has arrested all your subjects who were trading in his country. All 
this our profound and prudent intelligence has grasped, and to meet 
your wishes we have sent express orders to the Prince of Fez that he 
is to consign Don Antonio’s son to our sublime Porte, and to set 
your subjects at liberty, giving them freedom of trade. You may rest 
assured that the Prince of Fez, on receipt of those orders, will obey. 
As soon as Don Antonio’s son reaches the Porte, we will, with your 
knowledge, come to a fitting resolution about him.” 

Notwithstanding his repeated failures, Don Antonio persevered 
in his efforts until August 1595, when death suddenly seized him 
and ended all his‘ troubles. Whether his death was from natural 
causes or was caused by poisoning we do not know, but the following 
brief extracts from letters of the same date (August 31, 1595) show 
that to the day of his death he was actively engaged in furthering 
fresh schemes to obtain possession of the Portuguese throne. The 
first is from a letter of the Venetian Ambassador in Spain, and states 
that “the (English) fleet is to be employed this year against the 
King of Spain, and Don Antonio of Portugal and Antonio Perez are 


' Calendar of State Papers (Venetian). 
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opposed to Drake as to the nature of the operations to be effected.” 
The second is from the Venetian Ambassador in France, and says, 
“This morning news arrived that Don Antonio of Portugal is dead. 
I saw him the day before I left, quite well, in a carriage in Paris. 
The poor gentleman died in great poverty, and frequently collections 
have been made on his behalf at Court.” 

Supported alternately by the Courts of England and France, 
the tool and plaything of the rulers of both countries, he held to his 
purpose with a tenacity which one cannot but admire, whatever one 
may think of the legality of his claim. Truly ambition is often a 
hard taskmaster, 


HAROLD F. HILLS. 
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WAS VICTOR HUGO COLOUR- 
BLIND? 


HE literature of the r9th century is eminently personal ; its 

aim and object is to inquire, to search, to analyse. But 

although, according to Carlyle, biography is the only true history and 

the most universally pleasant, the most universally profitable of all 

reading, it is evident that it hides many pitfalls into which it is only 
too easy to slip. 

Unable to avoid one of the most obvious of these, M. Mabilleau 
in his life of Victor Hugo asserts, after pages of eulogium, that the 
poet of “ Les Orientales” was zo colourist, that he was even deficient 
in what is called the colour sense. 

So astounding a proposition cannot but recall La Bruyére’s 
cynical saying that criticism is often as much a trade as a science, 
since so able a commentator does not hesitateto offer something new 
and unexpected to a public already sated with panegyric; but, desirous 
of avoiding one-sided or dogmatic opinion, he primarily observes that 
Hugo’s eyesight was “ excellente—d’une netteté et d’une portée excep- 
tionnelles,” thereby ignoring the fact laid down by experts that in a 
vision organically sound the presence of so great a defect as colour- 
blindness would be unusual and in a high degree improbable. He 
maintains that the poet could only distinguish objects as being light 
or dark, and that forms were reflected on the retina in relief, as on a 
photographic plate, and recognised because he saw them as unequally 
illuminated, not as differentially coloured. 

With a rare disregard of common logic he proceeds to say that “a 
prevailing literary tradition has made le Maitre the most marvellous 
of colourists, that artists by profession attested it, that public opinion 
followed suit, and that he himself acknowledged it needed some 
courage to call in question such well-grounded authorities.” 

Extreme candour, if heroic, may be damaging, and when Augo 
lui-méme is cited pour arbitre the argument is shaken to its foundation, 
being simply based on his well known habit of sketching on the 
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margin of books and papers whilst in conversation with those around 
him. “Of these designs,” says M. Mabilleau, “not one offers the 
least trace of colour,” inferring that the absence of one of the 
principal modes of expressing physical life is not without its signifi- 
cance, although in another burst of magnanimity he refrains from 
pressing the point, “since it would also apply to those artists who, 
using pen and pencil par préference, voluntarily deprive themselves 
of the “resources proper to painting.” It may probably suggest itself 
to the reader that ‘‘ the resources proper to painting ” are not always 
ready to illustrate a passing fancy, or that being at hand they should 
be employed : the critic, however, comes to the conclusion that 
Victor Hugo does not render colour it is because he does not see it.” 

We are also warned not to take into account the poet’s early 
works—recollections of his childhood or the luminous impressions 
of his travels—as possessing merely a verbal and rhetorical value, 
being all merged in a universally dazzling radiance; but it is added, 
without any apparent sense of contradiction, that in his description 
ofa journey during the year 1825 his terms as ¢0 colour were numerous 
and very precise. Taken by themselves it is not easy to see which 
side of the question such arguments are meant to support ; and here 
something extraordinary seems to have taken place, for we are told 
that “during the period extending between 1828 and 1840 Hugo’s 
sense of sight completed its actual evolution under the effort of 
constant <esthetic observation. When all the pictures, all the images 
forming /ad/eaux, at this epoch reproduce one sole identical object, 
the sky: earth and sea are but the surfaces on which the sky is 
reflected, and although pure colours appear in these poems—blue, 
yellow, red, such impressions—wheresoever they are noted, are all 
issues of a study of the sky : the blue is always azure—that is to say, 
a softened and transparent colour, purified from its warmth or more 
violent rays, a profound and uniform brilliance which is only light 
seized in its essence, at its source. Yellow takes the name of gold 
in poetry, but this familiar figure of speech should not mislead us as 
to the shades of difference it implies, and which possess neither the 
precision nor the stability of metallic appearance. The word gold 
expresses a certain effect of light seen through a mist: it is thus 
that Hugo compares his clouds to marble blocks veined with gold steeds 
caparisoned with gold, waves fringed with gold, all mere reflections : 
the same rays become red through morning and evening vapours, 
and the purple hues of dawn, the roseate tints of twilight are only 
the diluted rays of thickened air: thus the three celestial colours 
disappear before analysis.” 

VOL, CCXC, NO. 2044. DD 
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This treatise on waves of light will be taken for what it is worth ; 
but practically it will be remembered that colour blindness is not 
altogether inability to recognise one particular colour, but a confusion 
between shades possessing the same amount of light ; that there is 
what is called a red blindness and a green blindness, meaning a 
visual incapacity for these two colours and their compounds, the 
sight which is impervious to one being generally so to the other ; and 
when M. Mabilleau further informs us that a journey undertaken by 
Hugo in 1825 “allows us to penetrate more deeply into the secret of 
his sensibility”—the lake, the glaciers, the forests being all noticed 
as green—* comme vert simplement, uniment vert”—he does not know, 
or he forgets, that green is one of the tests by which experts detect 
the colour-blind ; and further on, “ One only colour,” he continues, 
* directly felt and expressed by Hugo, is that which goes from yellow 
to red, and renders all the constituents of flame.” Yet not to dis- 
tinguish red is another infallible test ! 

So much for the indictment. The defence must rest primarily 
on the poet’s own work, since not the most daring and inventive 
genius could describe minutely, practically, without mistake or failure, 
every sort and variety of colour under the sun. 

Hugo’s landscape painting alone must absolve him once for all 
from the suspicion that the ever-varying hues of the outer world 
were not presented in their full perfection before his eyes, clearly, 
faithfully, unmistakably. 

In exile and solitude every change in Nature’s splendid panorama 
became his study and consolation; accustomed scenes revealed new 
beauty ; the varied aspects of clouds and winds, and trees, and all 
the hosts of heaven, grew more and more familiar, and all were 
rendered with a command of words to which even Swinburne, in 
a rhapsody, could hardly give sufficient acknowledgment. 

Hugo’s pictorial faculty was doubtless best observed in the 
immense, the sublime—“ la force, toujours la force,” as it has been 
said—but he is also a lover of detail where the slightest misuse of 
colour would be directly apparent. Rocks, plains, innumerable tints 
of flowers are all at his command; he even finds material in the 
indefinite shadows of the sea, on which he lavishes a richness, an 
abundance, a variety of incomparable images. In the midst of 
* Yorage, Phorreur, la pluie,” he points to the red light of the Beacon 
and the tranquil radiance of stars. The storm in “Travailleurs de 
la Mer ” must have been drawn by an eye-witness, by one who had 
seen ‘the phosphoric red—red as the northern lights—floating like 
a flame behind the blackness of clouds.” This vivid contrast would 
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not have been apparent to the colour-blind, since a sombre sort of 
grey is all that would be perceived. 

There is still greater fineness of observation in the “sourire 
immédiat de la mer,” the sudden gleam which has been noticed 
passing over the angry waves, like a smile. 

The splendid pageants of his plays, leaving the spectator dazzled, 
could not have been gleaned from history alone: sufficient com- 
plexity of detail would haye been impossible to find, and that such 
gorgeous imagery should have had no better foundation than pure 
inventiveness is unimaginable. 

To quote examples of correct, appropriate word-painting from 
the “ Légende des Siécles,” which Hugo himself describes in the preface 
“‘as a mosaic, where every stone has its own proper form and colour,” 
would fill a volume ; it is well described by Gautier as “a vast fresco, 
the coloured design of centuries.” 

Sainte-Beuve, De Musset, all the romantic band speak of his 
poetry as pictorial, and of himself as a “ virtuose de la couleur.” 
Brunetiére, the most conscientious of critics, proclaims him “a master 
in the art of expressing ‘la couleur des temps évanouis.’” 

The verdict of his contemporaries should almost settle. the 
question, but there are still better authorities. 

The vignettes for the first edition of “Odes et Ballades” were 
designed by Achille Deveria, and it was in the studio of the brothers 
that Hugo was generally to be found: the worship of their poets by 
the painters of the day was far more real than any they gave to 
Michael Angelo or Raphael : the study of colour was one of their 
chief characteristics, and. Delacroix was heard to declare that certain 
Persian carpets were the best pictures he had ever beheld, maintain- 
ing that coloration should be the first thing to be considered. He 
was often found at a table covered with skeins of wool, grouping, 
massing, contrasting every possible shade till he had produced some- 
thing marvellous in the way of combination. Colour for colour’s 
sake was his motto. 

Is it to be conceived that these masters in the art should have 
remained in ignorance of a defect so important in the eyesight of 
their constant associate, often their most competent critic ? 

Finally, the poet himself seems to decide the matter, saying in the 
earliest days of. Romanticism— ; 

“ Mon role 4 moi dans cette révolution littéraire était tout tracé : 
J étais. le Peintre.” 

C. E. MEETKERKE. 
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MEDIAZLVAL WEST-PYRENEAN 
PENOLOGY: AN APPRECIATION. 


Regula peccatis que poenas irroget zequas 
Ne scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello. 


I. 


Bs ODERN penal science holds that the main objects of 
I punishment, whatever view be taken of its foundation,' 
are prevention, retribution, and reformation. Where the schools 
of Bentham, Sir E. Fry, and Elmira chiefly come into collision, is 
with reference to the proportionate value they would respectively 
assign to each one of these vastly different elements. In the Middle 
Ages, legislators were for the most part unduly motived by prevention, 
which not infrequently took a rudimentary form too like the 4x 
talionis (talis, similar), forgetful of Aristides’ apposite comment, 
‘Ought we to imitate what we admit to be evil and condemn in the 
case of others?” And yet in the Western Pyrenees, particularly in 
Bigorre, Béarn, and Navarre,’ thegrade of severity was lower beforethan 
after the Renascence. ‘There even heresy and treason, or rebellion 
against Church and State, were less harshly dealt with (especially in 
Bigorre) before the day of Henri II., than, for example, round about 
that of Louis XIV., although elsewhere universally punished as in- 
famous at both epochs alike. In this we find a somewhat striking 
exception to the rule that, as civilisation makes progress @ ¢vavers les 
stécles, the tribal conscience becomes more merciful in its activities. 
Since the existence of this exception proves the existence of the 
aforesaid rule and tests its true worth, we have here a paradox 
that may perhaps be developed with advantage, so far, that is, as 
can be effected within the narrow limits of the following few pages. 


' As to which see A. Franck, Philosophie du droit Pénal, ed. iv., p. 84. 

2 «In Navarre the people more often complained of the excess of clemency 
than of the severity of their kings.” Lagréze, Navarre Francaise, ii. p. 328. 
On the other hand, in an independent little State like San Marino the criminal 
Jaw was very cruel.—Zaw Magazine, Nov. 1890, p. 37. 
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CONCERNING HERESY AND TREASON. 


Although Justinian! as well as the Capitularies decreed death, 
and both St. Louis and Louis XIV. (Edict, January 20, 1681) 
awarded savage punishments, in the case of blasphemers, or 
August 17, 1443, in Catholic Béarn, Gaston XI., husband of 
Eleanore of Aragon, in his Rudrigue de Blasphéimateurs, prescribed 
but 20 sols Morlaas,? or a day in the pillory, as an adequate punish- 
ment for him who should deny or blaspheme in a public place, God 
or the Blessed Virgin, or commit perjury; and merely 6 sols to be 
paid by each of those who heard such blasphemy, without denouncing 
it forthwith. To give this enactment greater force, it was wont to be 
published with the sound of trumpets each year, on Midsummer Day 
and at All Saints, in every village throughout Béarn. Its preamble is- 
as follows: “ Whereas complaints have lately been made to the 
Prince and his High Court concerning wicked blasphemers and 
deniers of God, of the glorious Virgin Mary His mother, and of the 
Saints of Paradise, as well as touching the vain oaths and perjuries 
made in His name, by reason of which said blasphemies we must 
presume, according to Holy Scripture, that persecutions and tribula- 
tions partly come for the affliction of human nature in this world: 
Now the Prince and Court, being of opinion that, in accordance with 
the disposition of divine and human law, Almighty God ought to be 
praisedand honoured by His reasonable creatures and not blasphemed ; 
and inasmuch as our laws have imposed punishments upon such 
blasphemers: Now” &c. In and after 1552, whether owing to the 
Odium Theologicum then beginning to run its course in Béarn, or 
by reason of some other contemporary social agency, blasphemers who 
offended twice had their tongues pierced, were flogged the third time, 
and on the fourth occasion punished with death. As an example of 
the growing severity, in December 1546 a heretic named Charretier * 
was whipped round Bayonne and had his tongue pierced with a hot 
iron, after being compelled to listen to a sermon in the Cathedral in 
his shirt, bare-headed, with a rope round his neck, a faggot on his 
shoulders, and a lighted torch in his hand. On the other hand, in 
the statutes of Juncalas (Bigorre) there is to be found a provision 


1 Novel 77. 

2 The sol Morlaas was worth about 3 sols Tournois. Du Cange puts it at 3 sols 
6 deniers. The Ripuarian law says that an ox was worth half a sol, and valued 
the life of a slave at 36 sols, while in the middle of the thirteenth century a pig 
and a very good pair of shoes, like Petronille’s present to the Queen of England, 
alike cost 18 sols. 

’ Archives, Basses-Pyrénées, 1, fol. 398. 
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that the blasphemer shall pray for pardon on his knees in the 
presence of the whole assembled parish, shall kiss the earth, and 
pay 2 sols Tournois for the benefit of the poor. 

No ground can be found for conjecture that in Bigorre or Béarn, 
at the period to which reference is here made, ‘there was any other 
cause for the exceptional mildness that undoubtedly existed in the 
punishment of blasphemy, than the merciful character of the entire 
penal law. In these devout districts no question could have been 
entertained, like that seriously disputed in 1825, as to whether or not 
the law of the land should deal with sacrilege and outrages of the 
Deity, a question which gave rise to De Bonald’s phrase, C'est 
Dieu qui est Toffensét.  Renvoyons le coupable devant son juge 
naturel, But it is by no means free from doubt, that some such 
analogous idea was present in the minds of the compilers of the 
Fuero General of Navarre (A.D. 1300), which, though it recites the 
Gloria Patri and Ten Commandments, nevertheless contains no 
reference to the class of offence now under consideration. Probably 
it was then thought that the Church and not the State ought properly 
to have seisin thereof.! Any way, in the subsequent Observances 
even a child, in whose case malitia supplet etatem, went to prison 
for thirty days for his first act of blasphemy, and for the second was 
besides punished with banishment for a year, and in the third, in 
addition to these punishments, was further fined 12 florins and 
likewise banished if a noble, while if of lower estate he was pierced in 
the tongue as well as fined 6 florins. On every subsequent occasion 
the penalty was doubled, while all judges neglecting to inflict the 
same incurred a like punishment. And something similar was 
provided, too, by the For of French Navarre.” 

To show the exceptional lenity of these particular medizval 
codes, we have only to compare with their provisions the practice at 
Albi (near Toulouse) in 1346, when Bruelb, a/ias Triolo, was put in 
the pillory for blasphemy, and afterwards had his tongue pierced with 
a hot iron. He was further marched round the town in a state of 
nudity, and then tied to a pillar and deprived of one ear. It is true 
that the said Bruelb had not only spoken evil of God, but also of the 
King.* Before 1393, sorcery was not made a distinct crime. Although 
ever treated less cruelly in Béarn than elsewhere, no subsequent 
mitigation in its mode of punishment took place till the Revolution, 
just before which a sorcerer was sent to the galleys for three years, 


' Cf. the Roman idea that it was the business of the gods and not that of 
men to punish perjury.—Justinian, Cod. Lib. iv. tit. 1, sect. 2. 
* Rub, 28, Art. 1. * Doat MSS., t. ix. p. 309. 
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after having been previously branded with a hot iron.!. In Navarre, 
sorcery was held to the 2ze majesté divine, and in Bigorre it had to 
be repressed (and was so, but with moderation) because of the cruelty 
practised by the people upon its supposed devotees, which often 
culminated, as at Luz in 1667, in a regular riot... Indeed; as late as 
the year 1850, a husband and wife named Superbie were convicted 
by the Assize Court of the Hautes-Pyrénées of having burnt a woman 
to death, because they considered her to be a sorceress. So that the 
progress of toleration, during the past five centuries in Bigorre in 
this regard, has until recently been rather retrograde than otherwise,. 
unless this last case was one of reversion or typical atavism. 

In treason, or what was then so called,? the Pyrenean judges seem 
to have thought as did our own Hale, who often observed: ‘ Let me 
remember, when I find myself inclined to pity a criminal, that there 
is also a pity due to the country.” Yet even in this class of crime, 
and notwithstanding the personal bias of the judge in favour of up- 
holding king and country at the small cost of the life of a criminal, 
whom he too often delighted to dishonour, the following account 
still further illustrates the unusual mildness of the earlier Western 
Pyrenean. penal codes. In 1359, Garchot accused Ibanez and 
certain friends of killing his father, who was at peace with Ibanez, 
with freshly sharpened arms when going to the town of Ariscun. 
Garchot alleged that they were liable therefor to the penalty of 
treason, that “ corporal justice” should be done to their bodies, and 
their. goods placed in the hands of the King. The Governor heard 
the advocates of the parties, and bade them appear themselves before 
him in twenty days’ time. Though thrice summoned on : the 
appointed day, none of the accused answered to their names, where-. 
upon, at Garchot’s demand that they should be convicted for 
contumacy, the following judgment was rendered: “Inasmuch as 
judgment cannot be refused to the prosecutor who appears before 
us, now we, the Lieutenant-Governor, after having taken the advice 
of the other members of the Court, pronounce the simple judgment 
that the prosecutor’s claim has been established by the non-appear- 
ance of the accused. We therefore condemn Ibanez and his 
accomplices as traitors, and order the confiscation of their goods 
wherever found. Further, that, wherever they may be throughout the 
kingdom of Navarre, the guilty parties may be taken quick or dead, 
and.no ‘fine paid for killing them. They are to undergo the punish- 
ment of traitors, and anyone harbouring them will be guilty of treason 


? Delmas, Parlement de Navarre, p. 223. 
? Like our felony, a very elastic and arbitrary classification. 
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and punished as a traitor. Such is the order of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Present: The Councillors, &c. ; The Witnesses, &c. ; 
Notary, &c. A.D. 1359.” There is here nothing more or less than 
a recognition of the right of the valley where the guilty person might 
be to free itself from the liability for Wehrgeld, incurred by having 
him in it. A responsibility, from which communes often petitioned 
as a special privilege to be relieved, lay also upon the village where such 
person dwelt, in the case of his insolvency and consequent inability to 
pay himself the fine imposed for any offence he might have com- 
mitted, an example of collectivism general in states of Germanic 
origin. Comparative severity relatively to their punishments for 
other offences was meted out in Béarn, Bigorre, and Navarre alike 
for coining, forgery, false witness, and such-like offences. The first 
was especially odious, as involving constructive treason by impliedly 
denying what Selden called the jure divinoship of the sovereign, 
and thus rebelling against the teaching of the Church. In Béarn, 
Bentham’s idea of the appropriateness of punishment was well 
illustrated under the Old For in the case of forgery. The forged 
instrument was affixed with tin-tacks to the offender’s head, and he 
was marched round the town and then banished for a year and 
a day, the crier proclaiming, “Who acts thus will suffer thus.” After 
1552, the New For prescribed the cutting off the thumb for a forger’s 
first, and hanging and strangling for his second, offence. Even here 
there is no aggravation of the punishment of death, while earlier still 
the practice was mild indeed compared with every other part of 
contemporary Europe. The Old For of Béarn prescribes the fine 
that is to be paid to the Prince for outrage to a church, bishop or 
other ordained clerk or abbess, as 66 sols. From the fact that it 
also fixes a like penalty for seizing any man and detaining him a night 
and a day,! as well as 150 sols by way of compensation to the party 
injured, it follows that the person of the cleric was not especially 
favoured, and, moreover, that in all probability he too, like the lay- 
man, got 150 sols Morlaas by way of reparation. Under the New 
For of 1552,? breaking into a church or hospital was punished by 
strangling. The death penalty was also ordered in similar cases by 
the Basque Custom of Soule, then part of Béarn, at the same epoch. 
From this group of facts, if we recognise their relationship to each 
other, their sequence may fairly be expressed by the paradox with: 
which this paper opens, and which they so well support, namely, that 
in the Pyrenees in the Middle Ages the tribal conscience, thouglr 
1 Fuero Gen. (Nav.), Lib. 5, tit. 3, cap. 2. 
2 Old For, Rubs. 26, 27, and 28. * Rub. de Penas et Emendas, Art. 3. 
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unusually gentle for the period, became more rather than less severe 
at a later than at the earlier date. 


PROCEDURE IN TREASON AND HERESY CASES. 


Having, then, shown that medizval heresy and treason were not 
only in fact more leniently dealt with in the Western Pyrenees, 
than in countries where the stability of the State and the 
integrity of the Church were capable of being more readily im- 
perilled, but also more leniently treated there earlier rather than 
later on, contrary to what would have been expected, it now remains 
to inquire most briefly, whether the criminal procedure which applied 
to this class of offence at the earlier period was likewise exception- 
ally benign. Certainly this was so in Spanish Navarre in the matter 
of public and open trial which was instituted by Charles II. in 
1355, who states that he does so for the greater satisfaction of 
justice, and in no respect under compulsion. In the French Pyre- 
nees, again, judgment was given in public, and the record of it 
often headed “ Sub ulmo,” because the court used to be held under a 
tree, as at Licharre in Soule, whence perhaps the origin of the Tree 
of Liberty. The judges were the same in civil and criminal 
cases, and the form of trial that of a reference or arbitration. The 
following is the translation of a typical decision delivered May 26, 
1478, in Bigorre: “The judges seated on a wooden seat by 
way of tribunal, and acting as arbiters, arbitrators, and mediators 
of peace, the Holy Gospels of God being displayed and placed 
before them, in order that their judgment might be given in 
the sight of God, and that their eyes might ever regard equity, after 
invoking the name of God and making the sign of the Venerable 
Holy Cross and saying: ‘In the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit,’ proceeded to pronounce and order their arbitral 
sentence, and to promulgate it by the mouth of their co-arbitrator.” 
A comparison of this earlier method with a contemporary report of 
the following murder! trial at Vic, in the same district, seems to 
show that the manners of the later period had become less gentle, 
though two progressive centuries had then elapsed: “On the 5th 
March, 1640, in the house, town, and parquet royal of Vic, the 
Consuls assembled to judge a crime of murder committed upon the 
person of the Sieur de Clarac. The Reporter decided that the 


* Murder was often called treason, as in Ibanez’s case, anfe, p. 383. So also 
was suicide.—Nav. Frang. ii. p. 358. 
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accused, named ‘Tribous, shall make amende honorable’ on a day 
when the Court was sitting at the Courthouse,.in his shirt, with 
bare head and bare feet, a halter round his neck, and a burning 
torch in his hand. There he must ask pardon of God, of the King, 
and of justice, kneeling on the ground. He is then to be handed 
over to the executioner, who shall conduct him the ordinary round 
of the town in a cart, and afterwards convey him to the Place de 
Lechez, to a gallows which will be set up for the purpose, and there 
he shall be hung and strangled.” The sentence goes on to give the 
opinion of each Consul, one of whom considers that the prisoner 
ought to be broken on the wheel and beheaded, but the majority 
concur in the view of the Reporter. 

In the Middle Ages there was no public prosecutor, and there- 
fore justice had to be set in motion by some private person. In the 
Pyrenees the summons took the form of a cross placed on the door 
of the accused, who had to appear within a limited time before the 
Court of his district. If he did not appear, judgment went against 
him by default, but if he did, he was not put in prison if he had a 
house,? or could give security, Wisi pro mortuo vel morte hominis 
vel plaga mortifera vel alio crimine quo corpus suum vel bona sua 
nobis debeant esse incursa vel nisi pro forfactis in nobis vel nisi 
gentibus nostris commissis.® In fact, the prison-house was not 
used as a punishment, but merely as a place for safely holding him 
who could give no security that he would come to trial, and 
criminals taken flagrante delicto and arrested by a noble had to be 
handed over to the King’s officer within twenty-four hours. The 
accused was always to be heard in his defence, and he could have an 
advocate. For the very miserable the priest might be advocate, but 
for no others. In Béarn the priest usually sat in the village Court, 
as did the Bishops in Cour Majour. If a villain was prosecuted by 
his master in Navarre, he became the King’s villain, so as to get a 
fair hearing. In an appeal, the judge of first instance was not 
permitted to sit, but the requisite number of the Court could 
be made up from the advocates or, in Navarre, by judges from 
Béarn or other adjoining place. Two accusations could not be 
presented against the same criminal at the same time,* and a denial 


' Of these there were two kinds —séche, or in private, and 2% figuris, or public. 
The present is an instance of the latter. It was considered a fetne corporelle 
affictive et infamante. 

2 Priv. de Lourdes, Art. 16. 

3 For de Montoussé ; and cf. Priv. de Tarbes, Art. 8. 

* Ochoa, Dect, p. 144. 5 Fuero of Biscaye, tit. x. ley 5. 
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of justice by any judge was punished severely. Indeed, in Pam- 
peluna, the Merin, whose duty it was to arrest and punish prisoners, 
could be lawfully killed by the inhabitants without any ‘form of 
process if he abused his arbitrary authority.' Appeals, delays, 
and pardons were discountenanced, and extenuating circumstances 
not taken into overmuch account. King Oscar’s strenuous 
saying was anticipated as a principle of medizval practice in the 
Pyrenees.?, When asked in 1875 to respite the execution of two 
condemned murderers who were also robbers, he replied : “ In this 
case, the exercise of my power to pardon would mean nothing less 
than the abolition of the death sentence established by the law of 
the land. Therefore, outside my view of the justice and opportune 
character of this punishment in general, I am profoundly ‘convinced 
that I must not, by exercising my power to pardon in a case like the 
present, abrogate a law that has been enacted in concert ied King 
and Parliament.” 

The proof that a like result may be obtained in the same region 
from duly marshalling the facts relating to other crimes and delicts, 
as has here been done merely in the case of heresy, treason, and 
kindred offences, must form the subject of a separate inquiry. ° But 
as an illustration of the result to be so obtained; the mere com- 
parison of English injustice at the time of the battle of Waterloo 
with Béarnais justice at that of Hastings, is sufficiently startling. 
Death was then with us the usual punishment for shoplifting to. the 
extent of five shillings, even at the later date, and this punishment 
Lord Ellenborough called it speculative humanity to attempt to 
abridge. In pastoral Béarn even cattle-stealing was effectively 
repressed, circa 1066, by the moderate fine of 66 sols Morlaas. 
For the rest, the consideration of the many remarkable ‘medizval 
Pyrenean provisions as to torture and testimony generally, repara- 
tion, reconciliation, collective responsibility, liability to punishment; 
and the various excellent domestic arrangements’ for speedy and 
handy trial, must of necessity be here passed over, to be gone into 
perchance at a more convenient season. 


II. 


If we classify correctly any group of facts that we have adequate 
knowledge of, and the relationship of which to each other we duly 
recognise, it is then competent for us to express scientifically their 


1 Lagréze, Nav. Frang. ii. p. 288. 
2 The principle was, ‘‘ Rey non deve quitar a uno y dar a otro.” 
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true sequences. This can be done as well in social as in physical 
problems, provided we are wholly guided by the facts themselves, and 
not by theory, personal feeling or class bias. Though such a task is 
equally capable of achievement in history or folklore as in biology or 
geology, yet the classification of social facts will be found to be not 
only here less easy in itself, but also much more amenable to 
prejudice, than is the process of ascertaining the mutual relation of 
physical or biological phenomena. 

Applying this method to the history of municipal institutions 
generally, we find that co-ordinately with the advance of civilisation 
—an advance that has ever been, if not steadily onward, at least 
intermittently progressive in Christianised Europe—manners have 
uniformly become milder, and laws in the main more merciful, as age 
has succeeded age. No doubt set-backs or reactionary movements 
in the case of this humanising evolution have occurred from time to 
time, and one of these can be pretty plainly seen to have taken place 
in the Pyrenees during the Middle Ages, where the local penal 
systems then in operation were not only milder than corresponding 
ones belonging to the same period elsewhere, but also often more 
enlightened than subsequent systems in the same districts. It is 
claimed to have been already shown that this was so in the case of 
what was then felt to be an especial violation of absolute duties— 
namely, in the crimes of so-called treason and heresy—as also in that of 
the contemporary criminal procedure applicable to these two classes 
of offences. What we now propose to attempt is to ascertain in the 
way indicated whether or not the same exception to this rule holds 
good with regard to violations also of relative duties—that is, to 
offences not only against the State, but also against the rights of 
particular individuals, as well as to the general criminal practice ; in 
fact, to all the rest of the substantive and adjective law of Bigorre, 
Béarn, and the two Navarres, with their appurtenances, both before 
and after the middle of the sixteenth century of the Christian era. 

The main difficulty here lies in the impossibility of comparing 
with scientific precision the entire scope of the criminal code of any 
One country at two different epochs, or even of two different 
countries at the very same period. Notwithstanding this initial 
difficulty, however, an approximately correct result may reasonably 
be hoped for, if the subject be properly approached. Furthermore, 
the extent to which sin, crime, and civil wrong are mixed up together, 
is hard to distinguish and define in the case of any ancient code,! 


1 For example, of the seventeen offences named in Galatians v. 17, the 
majority are not properly cognisable in a criminal court. 
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while the noxious character of particular conduct varies indefinitely 
at different periods and in different localities. Notwithstanding 
these detrimentals, the medizval legislation of the country of 
Béarn affords a remarkably good field for inquiry and investigation, 
inasmuch as we have the Old Fors, reduced to writing about 1200, 
and the New one of 1552 ready to our hand for the purpose of 
comparison. In Navarre, too, the date of the various Ordinances is 
for the most part easy to note. But in Bigorre, we are more 
dependent for the formation of our judgments upon contemporary 
reports of criminal trials. 

To begin with Béarn. In the year 1288 we learn from the For 
of Morlaas ! that a professional thief was hung like the person guilty 
of sacrilegious theft, as was also the highwayman and murderer. 
Contrasting this with still older times—ze. the twelfth century—in 
Béarn the system of reparation by money payments was in general 
operation for murder as well as for other offences ; but if the required 
money payment could not be made, the guilty party was buried alive 
beneath the body of his victim.? Under the Lex Pompeia de 
Parricidiis (B.c. 53), and also the roth Book of the Theodosian Code, 
which was that of the Visigoths, the murderer of a blood relation, in 
the case of both principal and accessory, was sewn up in a sack with 
a dog and a cock, a viper and an ape, and, shut up in this cramped 
place of death, was thrown into the sea or a river, “that all use of the 
elements he might begin even in life to lack, and that the sky might 
be taken from him while he lived, and the earth when dead.” * 
Under the New For of 1552, besides murder and robbery by 
recidivists, burglary and robbery from a dwelling-house, cattle- 
stealing, illegal assembling together, buying wheat unthreshed, and 
sundry other things were all punishable with death.‘ Moreover, 
under the Zvablissemens de St. Louis, the theft of little things is 
punished upon the first occasion by the loss of an ear, and on the 
second of a foot, and on the third by death. In Béarn, at this period, 
viz. about 1288, there was no torture or refinement of cruelty in the 
application of the death penalty. Later, we find that there was. 
Formerly small thefts were dealt with by Basse justice, subse- 
quently by Haute and Royal justice. Under the older system 
in Béarn, if “I prosecute a robber, and affirm that he has stolen 
something from me, and the theft is not patent,® the robber 

? Rub. 84, Art. 279. 

? Old For, Rub. §2, art. 178. * Just., Zzst¢. Lib. iv. tit. 18, sect. 6. 

* Priviledges et Reglaments, Rub. 27. 5 Etab. li. c. 32 (1273), 


* Here is seen the distinction made by the Roman law between manifest and 
non-manifest theft. Cf. Montesquieu, Esprit des Lots, 1. 29, c. 13. 
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can clear himself by verbal oath and by hand (¢.e. on the Gospels and 
Holy Cross), and then he keeps the object in question if he so 
prove his case, whether it be in another commune or in this.” ! 
Under the old law, too, everyone over fourteen who stole any- 
thing of greater value than 6 sols Morlaas was wont to be put 
in the pillory, and required to pay 1o sols to the town, 
if the theft was clearly proved. But under the New For 
the provision in such case runs thus: “Every robber and loafer 
on roads shall be punished,? and any one who catches a 
robber in the act can take from him all he has except his 
clothes, and hand him over to justice, and give back the thing 
stolen to the owner.” The Fors current in Navarre differ as to 
the punishments they prescribe for murder, homicide, and theft. 
In some, the quality of the person slain makes a grave difference. 
In others, parricide, limited in Navarre to parricide strictly so 
called, and poisoning are punished with extra severity (mauvaise 
mort). The Fuero Judicum says that poisoners must be tormented 
and die miserably, and the law of the Sze‘e Partidas that they ought 
to be devoured by lions, dogs, and fierce beasts. Striking a father 
or kicking him involved the loss of hand or foot, as the case might be, 
as well as disinherison. In Navarre, again, in early times, murder and 
suicide were considered treason and involved confiscation of property, 
while homicide was punished by fine, and demi-homicide (slight 
wounds) by lighter fines. Killing from vengeance and for gain were 
distinguished, and murder in a church was held to be an especially 
odious crime, especially if the church was consecrated.* The Fueros 
of Etella and Saint Sébastien permit the killing of a burglar. But 
if the owner of the house can seize such burglar, he must not kill him. 
And if he does, and a relation of the dead man says, “ You have 
killed my relation under different circumstances to what you say ; 
he was not in your house, the slayer must then swear and 
undergo the proof of hot iron to prove that he killed the man when 
in his house, and not wantonly. If the accused gets over the proof 
of the hot iron without hurt, then the accuser has-to pay. If the 
parties prefer to fight a duel they can do so, but this is not the custom.” 
Later on, in Navarre, torture became general and penalties moré 
severe. For example, incendiaries and their accomplices were hung 
and burnt. The Custom of Soule (sixteenth century) orders the ears 
of recidivist bandits to be cut off, and recidivist robbers to be hung 
and strangled. Also those guilty of arson in’ houses and mills to be 


1 For de Morlaas, Rub. 84, art. 280. 2 Ze. arbitrarily. 
* Fuero d’Estella, v. 10, 3. 
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beheaded, and to have their goods confiscated for reparation of 
the damage done. In Lagréze’s words, “Old Fueros, like the 
General, are not as severe as when the penal system was thoroughly 
organised. It is impossible to have any idea of the variety and 
absurdity of the punishments prescribed.”! As an illustration, the 
theft of a cat.is punishable by .a fine of the amount of flour which 
would cover its whole body, if piled up round the aforesaid cat. 
When the offender has no flour, the cat is to be tied to his naked 
shoulders, and then beaten to make it scratch and bite the thief.? 
In Bigorre, fines were less in amount than elsewhere, especially in 
Béarn, and they could often be paid in kind.* Whether this was 
attributable wholly to the humanity of the people of Bigorre, or to 
their poverty, is not altogether free from doubt; for at Pampeluna 
the fine for killing a man was 1,000 sols, or 40 measures of wheat, of 
barley and of wine, while in the mountains hard by it was but 240 
sols or 12 oxen:* 

We have as yet only given.samples of, and done little more 
than mention the less uncommon.offences against the public weal— 
Ze. some few against Church and State, with their punishments, 
and certain. crimes (capital and non-capital) against persons and 
property, with their various methods of treatment. But if the whole 
range of criminal law was traversed for the purpose of substantiating 
perfectly our: contention, that the penal .system before the Re- 
nascence was gentler in its methods in the Western Pyrenees than that 
which subsequently obtained, and if we went through the complete 
list of crimes with their appropriate punishments existing at the two 
periods, and also showed.the standards by which the latter were 
respectively applied to the former, the result, would still be the same. 

Beginning: with punishments, capital and non-capital, and 
remembering that amid all the culture of Rome it took a Constan- 
tine to. do. away--with the. condemnation of criminals to fight with 
wild beasts, or.as gladiators,*.and a Beccaria to cause torture to cease 
in Europe only about a century and a quarter ago, it is matter for 
wonder that in the Pyrenees we find, as.a rule, no aggravation of the 
death penalty, until after the revival.of the influence of the Roman 
law. And further, that. the Roman punishment of penal servitude 
for dife in the mines® did not there. exist. Confiscation of property 

1 Navarre Frangaise, ii. p. 382. * Fuero Général, v. 6,18. 


3 Lagréze, Hist. du Droit, p..270 4 Nav. Fran. ii. p. 362. 
5 Ad bestias or Ad gladium. Inthe latter case the criminal migh?, regain 


liberty in five years. 
® In metallum, or in opus metall’. The weight of the chains ‘worn was 


different in the two cases. 
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in the case of serious crimes was a necessary consequence in the 
Western Pyrenees generally, though not in Bigorre,' just as it was at 
Rome. Of non-capital punishments, though ve/egatio and deportatio 
were not known, banishment with its consequent confiscation of 
property was much in vogue. Also some temporary detention and 
corporal punishment by flogging, piercing the tongue, and standing 
in the pillory, besides fines and degradation of rank. 

The offences, which were there held to be violations of absolute 
duties, were those against external security—e.g. treason--in which 
torture was used alike at home and in the Pyrenees, but there after, and 
not before, the Renascence. Though subversion of the Government, 
acommon Roman crime, does not appear to have existed in our 
district, offences against public tranquillity werecommon. In Rome 
they were treated as treason, but in the Pyrenees in early days by 
the application of something analogous to the Zréve de Dieu, and by 
a fine. Even at a later date, when serious quarrels did occur, the 
method employed was the same, as in the case of the “es et paxeries 
of Bigorre.? Offences against the administration of justice and the 
exchequer in respect of weights and measures, those against morals 
and by servants of the State, call for but passing notice, as no 
excessive cruelty was used in their repression at any period, and 
offences in respect of religion and sorcery have been already glanced 
at in previous pages. Coming to violations of relative duties, the 
preliminary observation forces itself upon-us that as in Rome, so in 
later Pyrenean days, when both a civil and a criminal remedy existed 
concurrently in respect of the same offence, either or both might be 
used. This was not so in the better period of Béarn or Navarre, when 
the rights of the injured party or his relations were remarkably safe- 
guarded, and often at the expense of the prince and the fines he got.* 

Among rights 7” vem to one’s person, murder and wounding 
have been sufficiently dealt with, and little need be said of offences 
against personal liberty and reputation. With respect to the treat- 
ment of rights 7 vem in regard of offences against ownership, of 
which the most usual were theft and cattle-stealing, enough instances 
have been already given; while offences in respect of things not 
subject to ownership were of too infrequent occurrence to need more 
than mere mention. And the same may be said of violations of 

' Larcher, Glanages, viii. 181. But see For des Quatre Valiées, Art. 33, 
which allows confiscation for treason and heresy. 

2 E.g. that between the valley of Baréges and that of Beausse in Spain, 
September 25, 1674, and Larrcule and Parabére, Statutes d’Arrens, Art. 16. 


§ £.g. Old For, Rub. 33, art. 77. But in Navarre the maxim odiosa sunt 
restringenda was never understood by the sovereign. 
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rights 7a personam in matters of contract, status, inheritance, and 
wills, none of which entailed brutal punishment except in the case 
of the law relating to husband and wife, which in Rome was made 
sterner by Constantine, and in the Pyrenees became cruel only after 
the Renascence. To go into these matters here in detail would be 
hardly worth while, so we will now pass on to consider the general 
practice in ordinary criminal cases. 


GENERAL CRIMINAL PROCEDURE.! 


Using this phrase in the widest sense, it may be taken to include 
evidence, that is, the nature of witnesses, ordeals, torture, and oaths, 
the manner and place of trial, the kinds of judges, their discretionary 
power, and the result of the trial. Incidentally, too, in this connec: 
tion, reparation for and reconciliation of parties injured and their 
relations, as well as the liability of a neighbourhood for crimes com- 
mitted within its borders, together with the subject of extenuating 
circumstances generally, each and all require to be kept in view if 
we desire to get a true idea of the course of Western Pyrenean 
criminal justice in the Middle Ages. 

At the epoch of the earlier Fors, the crimina procedure was 
obviously less elaborate and cast-iron in form than at a later date, 
when precedent and conservative feeling had become in matters legal 
fully crystallised. Moreover, civil law, criminal law, and penal 
actions were then mixed up together, owing partly to the fact that so 
many crimes were at that time punishable by fines. At the earlier 
period, too, the condition of society was such that a different class of 
conduct caused it apprehension as being especially prejudicial, to 
what did so subsequently. For example, private wars had consider 
ably diminished in number and intensity, wherein village fought village 
and had to be forcibly reconciled. Dans des coutumes de Bigorre 
on trouve ce qui napparait nulle part dans les lois modernes des 
mesures prises pour rendre obligatoires la paix et la réconciliation.* 
Moreover, in Navarre the King used to make the relations of a 
murdered man pay caution money that they would not take the law 
into their own hands. Nor did the vendetta prove, with increasing 
civilisation, as active an agent in stirring up strife between families 
as theretofore. So that the /réve, like the liability of the valley 


' Compare for Béarn, New For, Rub. de Penas, art. 16, and For de Morlaas, 
Rub. 15, art. 21, and for Bigorre, Lagréze, Hist. du Droit, p. 317. Fo 
Navarre, Lagréze, Nav. Frang. ii., 374- 

? Lagréze, Droit dans les Pyrénées, p. 298. * Nav. Fr 33. 
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for the misconduct of its inhabitants, by degrees fell into desuetude. 
Moreover, the value of testimony began to be better understood, 
and no longer consisted in a mere count of witnesses’ heads. In 
fact, “a belief in the infallibility of the odd witness was no longer a 
juridical superstition.” Under the Old For of Béarn! the suspected 
man had to justify his conduct by the oath of himself and of six 
persons of his own station in life, or by the oath of thirty cagots 
{descendants of lepers). There is no such provision in the New For, 
which merely says that witnesses to character (seguidoos) may be 
heard in the discretion of the judge or jurat, but that they must 
belong either to the parish of the accused, to the next parish, or at 
least to the one next to that. Originally the prince was the criminal 
judge, and subsequently the jurats of the four dourgs of Béarn, over 
whose assizes the prince still often presided, and otherwise his 
Sénéchal, and from this Court there was no appeal. The Cour 
Majour was not a law court proper, but used to enact higher penalties 
for crimes, as in 1278 for highway robbery.? In and after 1388 in 
Béarn the loser was responsible for the costs in all cases, criminal as 
well as civil, and this was so also in Navarre.* Before 1388 the 
Prince of Béarn used to pay costs, charges, and expenses whenever 
the case could not come on upon the day fixed by him for its hear- 
ing. One of the most ancient articles in the Old For of Béarn is 
the following: “It has been established for ever that the prince shall 
be just to the poor like as to the rich, and to the rich like as to the 
poor, and that neither the prince nor his bailiff shall take a fine until 
after the accuser shall have been satisfied.” 

Condescending to particulars after these preliminary remarks, 
under the Old For of Béarn the place of trial was the court of the 
district in which was the place of residence of the accused, and his 
judges had to belong to that particular court, and to be natives of the 
country. Moreover, delays in holding courts and trying cases were 
especially discouraged. In the New For there are no similar pro- 
visions except as to the nationality of the judges, but whether this 
was considered unnecessary to be inserted at that period, or because 
the arbitrary power of the Prince had then become greater, cannot 
now be determined with certainty. As has been said before, at the 
earlier time of which we are writing, there was no public prosecutor. 
The party injured, or his relations, set the law in motion. Ifa man 


' Rub. 32, Art. 65. 2 Delmas, Parlement de Navarre, p. 36. 
3 The accused had to pay the costs if he lost the day. Fuero Gen. Nav. liv. 2, 
tit. 3, cap. 8. 


* Old For., Rub. 73, art. 238. Zi. Rub. 3, art. 4, and Rub. 33, art. 78. 
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was caught with stolen property on him, in that case he could be 
handed over to justice by the person that so caught him. But in 
others, no one was allowed to be arrested except for capital or very 
serious crimes. Torture, both in Bigorre and Navarre, was of com- 
paratively recent date. It is mentioned in the Customs of the Four 
Valleys, which also provide that it shall not be applied except in the 
presence of the judge. That it was subsequently used is clear from 
the Deliberations of the Estates of Bigorre in 1600, when we find 
that they allowed payment for a mass and torches in the case of a 
poor prisoner who had died under it. In Navarre there is no trace of 
torture before the fifteenth century. It is not mentivned in the Fors 
of Navarre, the Old Fors of Béarn, or in the Royal or the Old Fuero 
of Castile. In the Law of the Stee Partidas' it is spoken of as “a 
manner of proof which has been found out by lovers of justice to 
learn the truth, and for the discovery of crimes committed in secret, 
which could not be found out in any other way.” In 14o1, 
Charles III. condemned a man to death, because he admitted with- 
out torture that he had for the four years last past been a stealer of 
hives of bees. In 1450, the Cortes of Navarre decided to follow the 
rule of the common law as to the application of torture. Is it 
impossible that torture had some strong analogy to, even if it did 
not actually spring from, the old custom of ordeals? The difficulty 
of measuring the value of testimony with the foot-rule of judicial 
fallibility was early recognised, and attempts were made to get 
round such difficulty by duels between the parties, ordeals, and sub- 
sequently by torture, the connection between all which methods 
appears to be more real than obvious. Originally, when a money 
payment answered for every offence, the accused frequently avowed 
and admitted his deed on oath, in which case he got off more lightly 
than if he denied it and was subsequently found guilty. The value of 
the oath was then held to be greater than at a later date, when it 
began to be recognised that interested parties were not to be always 
believed even upon oath, and so the custom grew up, as we have said, 
of having conjuratores, compurgatores, or friends who swore that the 
accused was incapable of having done the deed laid to his charge. 
When the prosecutor made oath, his oath likewise was backed up by 
friends. For example, Frédégonde, when accused before King 
Gontran of the murder of Chilperic, justified herself by the testimony 
of seventy-two conjuratores. By degrees the value of the oath of the 
accuser, especially if supported by any circumstantial evidence, as for 
example that of a wound, became to be held of much greater worth 
' Part 7, Yt. 39, ley. i. 
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than that of the accused when denying his guilt. But, what went still 
further to depreciate the value of the oath, was the introduction 
Queen Jeanne of the formula of making oath by merely raising the 
hand and swearing au Dieu vivant, instead of with all the solemn 
formalities of an earlier date. Then the oath was taken on the 
Altar or with the right hand upon the Missal and the Ze igitur 
“with the true Cross placed thereon,” or upon the four Holy Gospels, 
de Diu Jhesu Christ ab sa maa dextra corporalement locais.' 
Later on a notary was named by the judges commissioner to take 
evidence on the spot. If he did this badly, he had himself to pay the 
costs of another reference made by a second commissioner. Upon 
the whole, it remains a question which method was the better for 
eliciting the truth. But in any view the introduction of torture at 
the later period, though probably but a survival of the judicial 
combat and ordeal, was a reactionary movement in the direction of 
barbarity unworthy of the period at which it took place. On the 
other hand, the later age brought about one improvement in Navarre. 
Whereas the oath of the Jew, when a witness, used to take up about 
eight octavo pages, he got it at length cut down to the following 
words: “I swear on the Holy Law in the name of Israel, in the 
presence of God and of the King who hears me.” 

When the report upon the evidence was made by the notary to 
the judge, the latter decided from the terms of this report, which 
amounted to the verdict (vere dictum) of a jury upon the facts, what 
was the law of the case. Thereupon he proceeded to settle the 
penalty, which was in later times too often left to his absolute dis- 
cretion. As the penalty was usually divided into three parts—one for 
the King, one for the court, and one for the injured party—the de- 
cision in a money case became frequently open to suspicion, especially 
at periods when the judges were not chosen for merit but by favour. 
If the sentence took the form of a corporal punishment, it was pro- 
nounced in Navarre in the words, “He shall be punished as the 
King shall order.”? The punishment arbitrarily fixed by the older 
Fors would have approved themselves to Bacon in preference to the 
discretion allowed by the latter, if we may judge from his saying: 
“ The best law is that which gives the least latitude to the judge, and 
the best judge he who leaves himself the least latitude.” So here again 
the older law was probably the better. It only remains to be said that, 


1 Compare the ratification of a treaty by communicating together, as in the 
case of the Comte d’Armagnac and the Comte de Foix. Droit dans Pyr., p. 204. 

? Because he reserved to himself the Hauée justice, which alone could order 
such a penalty, or indeed a fine of 60 sols and upwards. See Fuero de Tajonar. 
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if execution had to issue, it did so upon the goods of the prisoner, 
and if he had not sufficient then his body was seized. Though the 
prosecutor could not hurt his person, he was not obliged to feed him, 
so that the reparation allotted was, whenever possible, paid, for other- 
wise it was so much the worse for the prisoner.! 

The following outline of a criminal case in Navarre in the year 
1368, which seems to have ended mercifully, gives an illustration of 
the earlier and better method.? It began with the following petition: 
“Lord Governor, your humble Coaco, daughter of the late Maria 
Sanchez, comes with the lowly reverence due to your nobility to beg 
justice at your hands. My noble lord, be good enough to take 
notice that on the day of the /ée of St. John the Baptist my mother, 
who was then living in peace and affection with Paschal de Palomar, 
an inhabitant of Leach, my father and her husband, when not doing 
ill or harm to any one, was assailed by Toda Carvala and Martin 
Sandiez the younger. These individuals, persuaded by the devil, 
without any fear for the vengeance of God or your nobility, finding 
the door of my mother’s house closed, got in by the window. They 
beat my mother with terrible blows and left her for dead.” Corporal 
justice was then asked for, and that their goods should be put in the 
hands of the King. The petitioner thus concludes : “I say it with all 
the respect that is due to you, that by reason of all that they have 
made my mother suffer, and for the blows they have struck, and the 
death they have caused; in fact, for all these reasons, I beg to submit 
to you that you ought to give orders for their pursuit, and in so doing 
you will be giving justice to me and to my mother, who died suffering 
martyrdom. May God protect your life through long and happy 
years!” The Governor appointed a commissioner to hear the 
witnesses in this case, and the result of the report was such that the 
accused got acquitted of the charge of murder, but fined for assault 
and made to pay the costs of the trial. 

A, R. WHITEWAY. 


} Fuero de Medina Celi. ? Pampeluna Archives, c. 23-79. 
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PATIENCE. 


5. 


OWN the dusty winding road a little cart went rumbling, and 

a small cloud of white dust rose up from the dry parched 

road and followed it on its way into the little scattered village: The 

sun shone fiercely down upon the earth, and trees and fences seemed 

to quiver in its hot, throat-parching breath. The rattle of the cart 

awakened the: sparrows, and along the roadway little bands of them 

were quarrelling and chattering under the influence of the warm 
rays which poured down with an oven-like hotness. 

Patience Hewitt was just in the act of taking down the long 
heavy shutters when the xrated-water cart came up and stopped 
beside her door. 

“Half a dozen of soda and the same of lemonade ’Il be all 'I 
want to-day, Smithison,” she said, laboriously walking into the shop 
with another shutter. 

* Right you are, Miss Patience,” he said airily and swung a box 
of soda-water from the cart. A box of lemonade followed tlie soda- 
water to the edge of the footpath, and the skilful handler of ‘‘serated” 
boxes took a case in each hand and carried them into the shop. 

“ That'll be eightpence,” he said, rubbing his hands in his usual 
manner of apology to cash customers. 

“It’s warm this morning anyway,” Miss Patience remarked as 
she counted out the necessary number of coppers. 

“T expect we'll be short of water too,” he said, “ if this goes on.” 
Then he carried the part-empty cases back to the cart, and bidding 
his first customer “ Good-morning,” he drove off with that same 
peculiar rattle of wheels as before. 

Miss Hewitt stood a-wondering; wondering whether the day 
would be as hot as it had been for nearly a week. The first intima- 
tion she received of the heat-wave was that morning when she was 
going to place some new chocolates in the window, and found to her 
dismay that jellies and chocolates were beginning to lose their 
peculiar identity under the strengthening heat of the midsummer 
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sun. It was a serious check on the “sweet” business, that one 
should be forced to keep the stock within the shade of the cool 
little shop ; yet even this radical measure was better than the risk of 
having the penny jellies mixed and melted into those of a baser sort, 
price a halfpenny. Still Miss Patience was almost tempted to try 
the window again, for she well knew that when the village youthful 
looked wistfully through the window and saw nothing but the 
stained places where the tempting jellies had been, they would go 
away with less temptation in their hearts than they would have done 
if the sweets had been actually in their places. A curtain stretched 
across the front of the window. would be an utter impossibility in 
regard to Miss Hewitt’s window, for that would have hidden the 
stock completely and sent the children away sweetless. 

Miss Patience apparently considered the problem too deep for 
present contemplation, for she went into the little back living-room and 
began to make preparation for breakfast—breakfast for one.; for she 
had neither relatives nor lodgers, and it seemed she was well-pleased 
with her style of living. ‘The village had several pet rumours in con- 
nection with Miss Hewitt, one of which was the opinion that she was. 
independent of her little shop for a living, having saved quite a con- 
siderable sum from her wages as housekeeper at Elmwood Hall; and 
certainly the little room in which she prepared her breakfast lent quite 
a measure of credibility to this story, for it was furnished in a style 
which was altogether out of proportion to the little shop at the front. 
Her manner of dress was always neat and tasteful, for in younger 
years she had been apprenticed to the Misses Jones, dressmakers 
extraordinary to the village devotees of fashion. 

Miss Hewitt was just on the point of pouring out a cup of tea 
when a sharp “ bang” and a dropping cork informed her of another 
phase in the exigencies of business. 

“Bless the ginger-beer!” she muttered savagely, and ran into 
the shop quickly. The cork was rolling down by the door, and she 
hastily picked it up and placed it, with more violence than seemed 
necessary, in the bottle, which was just beginning to spurt ginger- 
beer over the floor. 

“Why they don’t use better cord I can’t tell for the life of me,” 
she murmured ; and certainly there was some ground for the tone of 
quiet anger in which these words were uttered, for the puny string 
bound over the corks of the large bottles seemed ridiculously in- 
adequate for its task. Miss Patience took a ball of strong string out 
of a drawer, and began to give the hard-pressed corks an extra 
fastening. She did not pause to reflect whether the profit on the 
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four-penny bottles would allow a margin for the trouble she was 
having with them, for, truth to tell, she was innocent of that in- 
ordinate calculation which petty tradespeople are sometimes afflicted 
with. She finished the task with some difficulty, for the corks were 
not of the best ; then she resumed her breakfast. 

Meanwhile, the other shopkeepers in Dotter Street were beginning 
to awaken, for the rattle of dropping shutters and opening doors 
became general. Josiah Banks, the stout good-natured butcher, who 
conducted business on the premises adjoining Miss Hewitt’s little 
shop, did not sce the necessity of barricading his window at night 
with thick heavy shutters, and he consequently saved himself a deal 
of trouble in the morning. Trouble-saving and labour-saving were 
items of no small importance to him, for even when he carried the 
side of a sheep into his shop it cost him a great amount of puffing 
and blowing for some time afterwards. In fact, he had such a great 
detestation of labour and worry that he could not bear to see other 
people afflicted with those wide-spread ills of human kind ; and that 
may be somewhat accountable for his interest in his next door 
neighbour. He had openly hinted to her that his business was 
prosperous enough to support several people, and he could not 
see why the labour of two houses should be carried on when one 
would be sufficient. She knew, of course, that what he said 
concerning the business was quite correct, but she pleaded that 
her love of the little shop she called her own withheld her from 
consenting. 

Josiah Banks came out of his shop and scrutinised the front of 
his neighbour’s premises. It seemed as though he was turning over 
some deeply involved problem in his mind. He walked along the 
outer edge of the footpath and had glances from several advan- 
tageous sides. Miss Patience caught sight of him, and came out 
to the front. 

“* Now, Mr. Banks ! is it warm enough for you ?” she said smiling ; 
for she knew he dreaded the heat like a plague. 

“ Plenty! plenty, Miss Hewitt!” He shook his head slowly to 
emphasise it. ‘ Our business won’t stand this kind of weather, you 
know. If I hadn’t a cool cellar I don’t know what I’d do.” 

“ You'd do as I do—the best you can.” 

“Yes, of course,” he said slowly. ‘Only in your case a lot of 
trouble could be wiped out easy.” And he glanced up again at the 
fine new shade which shielded the sun from his window, and then 
allowed his eyes to roam over to his neighbour's side, where a shade 
ought to be but was not. 
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“I'd have a shade extended right over,” he said, swecping his 
hand in the direction of his eyes. 

“ What ! over the door and all?” 

“No; there wouldn’t be no door if my suggestions were carried 
out,” he said firmly. ‘ No door at all, only a window.” 

She looked puzzled, for she had not divined his drift. 

“This door spoils the whole shop front, and it ought to be taken 
out. It’s too big for the place altogether,” he said warmly. “I'd 
have a big window stretching the whole front of your place if it was 
mine, and a plate-glass window to match.” 

“But where would the customers come in at?” inquired Miss 
Patience, thoroughly innocent of the trap the butcher laid. 

“In here,” he explained blandly, tapping his own door step. 

Miss Hewitt said, “Oh,” and a twinkle crept into her eye. 

“Mr. Banks, you’re a deceiver,” she said, laughing. “I thought 
you were talking business, and here it proves to be nonsense.” 

“Nonsense !” he exclaimed, pretending to be astonished. “As 
though making a sweet-shop into a first-class confectionery was 
nonsense!” He gave a laugh which was meant to be derisive. 

“This door,” he said, pointing to his own, “ would be exactly in 
the centre of two shops, and one entrance would lead to mine, the 
other to yours. I’d have a door cut through here, you see.” She 
did not answer him immediately, for the maturity of his plans 
astonished her. 

“ At any rate we will consider it, Mr. Banks,” she said, and went 
into her little shop to serve a fiery-headed young customer. 

All that day Josiah Banks was in even better humour than usual, 
and customers remarked to each other that the Dotter Street butcher 
had a wonderful glint of vigour in his eye. 


II. 


THE heavy banks of mist which seemed to roll over each other 
became thicker and thicker, and a faintly perceptible rain began to fall. 
It was as fine as the mist itself, this searching cold night rain, and it 
seemed to settle everywhere, drenching by slow degrees the few 
pedestrians who hurried along the cheerless streets. ‘The flare of 
the street lamps shone over the wet stones from all directions, some 
short and brilliant, others long and faintly bright. 

Miss Hewitt sat watching the long bands of light which stretched 
across the road, and many fancies came into her mind as these 
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shadow-lights were broken by people passing in front of the lamps 
from which they tapered. What if he were the cause of one of these 
lights being temporarily eclipsed ; what, in fact, if he were actually 
coming across the road to claim the prize which had long ago been 
willed to him. . Miss Patience sighed. It seemed such a long time 
ago since he had held her hands in his and bid her good-bye; a 
time which seemed impossible, impossible that he should ever return. 
He had. drawn such a fine picture of his home-coming, and had even 
affected Miss Patience deeply with his wistful eloquence, she crying 
openly in his presence. 

“We shall be stronger then both of us ; you a woman of twenty- 
five and I a man of twenty-six,” he said speculatively. 

“ We shall have our home in Durand Road, for the world owes 
me a living, and I will have it ; my will and strength will bring me 
back again ; back to her whose name is a key to a lofty virtue.” 

It must have been at least two hours that they stood talking on 
the green that night, for he could not bring himself to say good-bye. 
Twice he ventured to tell her his plans again ; how he would return 
in five or six years to claim her as his wife. He would show them 
how even a youth of little energy could be redeemed by one good 
woman ; he would win by force of will-power the share of wealth 
which the world owes all its workers, 

At last the parting time was over; he had kissed her; she 
returned it, for that was the seal of the bond. Twice he returned to 
say a word that had not found its place in all that parting-talk, and 
then he literally flung himself down the hill and took the road for 
the station. She walked through the area gate of Elmwood Hall 
slowly, for she wished to compose herself somewhat ; then a wild fit 
of despair seized her : for it occurred to her bewildered understanding 
that she had not encouraged him as such a noble one deserved. 
Out through the gate, along the green she ran and stood staring 
through the dusk to where he had leaped the fence and ran down 
the road. It might have been a figure that stood hovering there, 
but the night was dark, and nothing plain on the road could be 
seen. . 

“Shop ! Miss Patience,” cried a shrill voice sharply, and then a 
series of knocks was heard. 

“Bless me, I must have been dozing,” Miss Hewitt explained to 
her youthful customer. She wiped her eyes vigorously. 

“ A awpoth o’ jellies, please,” said the customer meekly, first 
standing upon one foot and then the other. 

Miss Patience weighed out an ounce of jellies with consummate 
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care, then placed them in the corner of a newspaper, and gave the 
lot into the eager:hand‘of the little girl in front of the counter. The 
child stuffed a ‘moon-faced' jelly into’ her mouth after the usual pre- 
liminary examination and theh’went out of the shop. Down the 
street, first running, then walking,’ went the little lover of jellies, 
stopping occasionally to select another’ ‘choice moon-faced specimen 
from thé“sctewed-up ‘paper. Usually after the child had made a 
selection she would walk on rather more slowly, as though the full 
measure of the joyful sweets could not be enjoyed excepting under 
circumstances of reflection. Then she recollected that the rain was 
falling just as steadily as ever, sweets or no sweets, and she made 
another spurt for the outskirts of the village, where she lived. 

‘Down at the bottom of Elm Hill a man stood, suspiciously, and 
the little girl walked towards’ him with the slightest feeling of fear. 
She debated mentally whether: it’ would not be wiser to retrace her 
steps and go along the top of the Hall, but the thought of the lonely 
lane she would-have ‘to walk through made her hesitate. Another 
dive into-the paper screw decided the question, for she advanced 
boldly towards the figure which hovered at the bottom of the hill: 
His clothes were clean and respectable, and as he turned his face 
towards the dim gas-light the one apse sight of it and became 
instinctively reassured. 

 Good-night, my little woman,’ rhe said as she came up to him 
with the paper of remaining jellies-in her hand. 

She did not answer him, for being quite a child she was shy and 
timid. She ventured to scrutinise him, however. 

“If you will tell me where Patience Hewitt lives I will give you 
this,” he said kindly.:: He had put his hand into his pocket and held 
up a shining half-crown in his fingers. 

The child hesitated, then looked at the piece of silver. 

“Er as sell t’ sweets?” she: blurted out timidly. “Er name’s 
Patience.’ Patience, you know, ‘as sells jellies.” 

“Yes; yes, I think that'll be her, sure,” he said almost 
inaudibly. 

“Well, it’s right along this street, past post-office,” said the 
girl, ‘for Ker quick ears: had caught what he said. “I’ve just 
been gettin’ some ‘jellies off on''Miss Patience,” she ventured to 
inform him. 

He gave the silver piece into the little hand that was not other- 
wise occupied, and the child ran down the street with a dash. Not 
since Christmas had so large a silver coin been in her hand, and that 
was Only a two-shilling piece. 
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“Fifteen years ago I jumped over this fence,” muttered the man 
quite audibly, for the street was deserted, “‘and she stood at the top 
there, looking wistfully down at me, too full of emotion to speak.” 
He stood for full five minutes motionless, then began to go down the 
street as the child had directed him. 

The post-office he soon passed, and had not the slightest difficulty 
in recognising the place where resided the purveyor of sweets to the 
village youthful. He passed on the opposite side of the street, and 
going down Dotter Street about a hundred yards he turned and 
passed again. 

“‘T dare not break right in upon her, for Heaven knows what has 
happened these last fifteen years,” he murmured. “That she has 
been faithful I do not doubt in the least, but, alas! fifteen years is more 
than five.” He walked on slowly as though thinking deeply over 
the situation ; sometimes keeping a steady pace for fifty yards, and 
then halting awhile. 

Josiah Banks watched the man promenading Dotter Street for a 
long while, and the thought of Miss Hewitt’s helplessness made him 
decide upon a plan of action. He knew that she expected a traveller 
on the morrow to receive payment of the half yearly account, and the 
quarter end was almost finished, too. 

“Tt looks a bit suspicious, anyway, that he should —_" around 
here at this time of night and just before rent-day. It’s someone 
who’s got wind of your business, Miss Hewitt ; I think, someone who 
knows you make a payment on the morrow.” Josiah looked sharp 
and wise. 

Miss Patience thought of the little round wallet which contained 
all her money, of gold and silver. She had never been in the practice 
of banking it, though of late she had decided that it would be safer 
to do so. 

“ See, there he goes again,” she exclaimed nervously. She began 
to be afraid of the dark figure which walked with such grim regu- 
Jarity in front of her shop. His hat was slightly pulled down over 
his eyes to conceal his face, and he gave long, searching glances across 
the street when he passed Miss Hewitt’s shop. 

“T’ll go out and try to catch a sight of him,” suggested Josiah, 
eagerly, “and if he sees me going out and coming in he'll think 
there’s a man about the place.” 

Josiah went out quietly and walked along Dotter Street smoking 
vigorously at his cigar. He saw the suspicious stranger stop to speak 
to a lad at Wesley Road, and a moment later the youth walked along 
the street and went into the sweet-shop next door to the butcher’s. 
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“That’s a deep game, anyway,” thought Josiah Banks; “sends a 
lad to take note of the fittings.” 

Mr. Banks walked hurriedly after the boy, and just met him 
coming out with a big bag of sweets in his hand. 

“ A sixpenny purchase, Mr. Banks!” exclaimed Miss Hewitt 
jubilantly, as he entered the shop. 

Josiah thought it better to keep the Wesley Road incident to 
himself rather than needlessly alarm her with the inferences he could 
not help but draw. 

‘“‘Where’s your shutters for the front, Miss?” he asked, looking 
about the shop as though he knew not where they were. “ TI’ll just 
fill in a little time by putting them up for you.” 

The stranger came slowly along Dotter Street again, but seeing 
the burly butcher so busily engaged, he quickened his pace and was 
soon out of the street entirely. Briefly he stopped at the base of 
Elm Hill in evident indecision, though a moment later he ascended 
the bank and stood again upon the ground where he had parted 
from her some years before. He thought of the vows she had made 
—of the kiss and confession so freely given—he believed that she 
had proved untrue to him, and tearing himself away from the place 
where an ideal had once been formed, the new-made cynic walked 
straight to the railway station. 

HERBERT AKROYD. 
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SEMAPHORE TELEGRAPHS. 


UST now wireless telegraphy is literally in the air, and is con- 
J sidered quite a new thing. A form of it, though without 
electricity, is anything but new ; nevertheless we are so much 
accustomed nowadays to regard real rapidity of communication 
between distant places as a very modern thing indeed, that our 
ancestors are generally supposed to have been dependent solely upon 
horses and quick-sailing vessels if they wanted to send messages in 
a hurry. Whilst this is generally true, it was nevertheless possible, 
more than a hundred years ago, to send messages from London to 
Dover or Portsmouth in seven or eight minutes, or even less. This 
was accomplished by means of visible signals, given from one point 
to another by a line of semaphore telegraphs. The merit of this 
clever invention undoubtedly belongs to the French, but it is equally 
to our credit that we realised its value very speedily and had the 
system at work nearly as soon as they had. 

In 1794 M. Chappe set up the first telegraph, of his own devising, 
at Paris. It was on the roof of the Louvre, and consisted of an 
upright post with a long cross-bar pivoted at the top. This bar could 
be tilted up and down, and as it bore at each end a short jointed 
arm which could be made to assume various positions, a series of 
very striking and well-defined signals was easily arranged. Cords or 
ropes passing over small wheels and down the upright post into a 
hut or observatory were the means by which the apparatus was 
worked. From the old round tower of the church at Montmartre 
another telegraph transmitted the signals exhibited from the Louvre 
to the next of a chain of stations extending to Lille, a distance of 
about 110 miles. The seat of war being near there, the system 
proved so useful that another line of semaphores was set up in 1796, 
from Paris to Landau, in Bavaria. A different mode of construction 
was adopted, that of a long horizontal bar with four supports. Five 
arms were pivoted to the cross-bar and capable of being raised above 
it, sunk below, or pointed right or left. Two of the uprights also 
carried a signal arm, the whole affair being able to show an immense 
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number of combinations. It may be doubted, however, whether the 
first design was not the better of the two for simplicity and quick- 
ness of manipulation. 

Two working models of Chappe’s telegraph were made at Frank- 
fort and sent to England by a Mr. Playfair. The machine took the 
fancy of the Duke of York, then Commander-in-Chief, and though 
he was not a brilliant military genius in most respects, it was cer- 
tainly largely through his influence that the system was promptly 
and fairly tried in this country. Lines of telegraphs from the 
Admiralty to Deal and Dover, and also to Portsmouth, were esta- 
blished about the year 1796, and proved of the utmost utility during 
the long wars with the French. The system was that of Lord 
George Murray, consisting of a double frame divided into two 
rows of three compartments, each containing an octagonal board 
about five feet square painted black. These boards moved upon 
trunnions or pivots, and were weighted so that normally they pre- 
sented themselves edgewise to the observer, and were consequently 
invisible. By means of a rope each board could be brought to the 
vertical position, and had a number to indicate it, the corresponding 
boards at the other stations having, of course, the same numbers. 
An attendant sat down below in the telegraph hut or cabin, between 
two of Dollond’s long achromatic telescopes. In clear weather he 
was supposed to look each way every five minutes to ascertain if 
either of his neighbours was signalling. Ifa message was being sent 
he called out the numbers of the boards exhibited, and another man 
signalled them. This “ shutter telegraph,” as it was called, could 
give sixty-three combinations or signals, of which the first twenty- 
four expressed so many letters of the alphabet, 7 being the same 
as 7, and vw the same as w. The next ten gave the numerals, and 
the remaining twenty-nine indicated words most commonly used 
in the sea service. The handles of the cords had numbers corres- 
ponding to the shutters they worked. From the starting-point on 
the roof of the Admiralty signals were sent to a post on the top of 
Chelsea Hospital, from there to another on Wimbledon Common, 
then to Kingston Hill, from there to Esher, and so on, the line of 
route passing a little south of Godalming. The post on Wimbledon 
Common is still commemorated by “ The Telegraph Inn,” a hostelry 
close to the old main road to Portsmouth. There were twelve inter- 
mediate stations on this line, and at the eighth from London another 
set of semaphores branched off to Plymouth, crossing the New 
Forest, and going by Blandford in Dorsetshire. This Plymouth 
extension was made later than the Portsmouth line. It required 
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twenty-three additional posts to reach Plymouth, where the line ter- 
minated at Mount Wise, close to the Port Admiral’s office and in 
view of the flag-ship. By this means the famous news of the defeat 
of the Chesapeake by Captain Brooke in the Shannon was tele- 
graphed to London in 1813 in a very few minutes. Special couriers 
sometimes got over the distance between London and Plymouth in 
twenty-six hours, but it was very hard work, and as most roads were 
infested with foot-pads and robbers the speed and security of the 
semaphore telegraph soon rendered it the chief medium for official 
communications between the places connected by it. 

The telegraph to Deal was also set up about 1796, and was of 
great importance as regarded the movements of vessels passing 
through the Downs and the Straits of Dover. Its first station was 
but a little way from the Admiralty, viz., at West Square, near 
Bethlehem Hospital, as the smoke of London rendered it impossible 
often to see very far. In fact, on the Portsmouth line there was no 
more troublesome section for fogginess than the two first (or last, as 
the case might be) ones between London, Chelsea, and Wimbledon. 
After West Square the next position was on what had been called 
Plowgarlick Hill, but which took and retains the name of Telegraph 
Hill, between Nunhead and New Cross. It was then all open 
country thereabouts, and as free from smoke and fog as any place so 
near the river could well be. One of the longest lines of telegraph 
in this country, however, was from London to Great Yarmouth, the 
first station out being at Child’s Hill. This was given up at the 
Peace in 1814, when a great reduction of the national expenses 
took place. This line had nineteen stations, it being necessary to 
take a rather roundabout course to get sufficiently high points in 
so flat a district. A line extending along the coast from Portsmouth 
to Dover was also discontinued. To Deal there were ten telegraphs, 
the whole system comprising sixty-four. They were officially known 
by numbers, that at West Square, in South London, being No. 36. 
On the average they were about eight miles apart. 

Besides the permanent fixed telegraphs on important lines of 
communication, the French also established temporary ones all 
round their coasts. It is unnecessary to say that Napoleon very 
thoroughly appreciated the merits of semaphore telegraphs, and 
about 1806 had a new and complete set put up to replace the old 
rough and ready ones, which were somewhat on Chappe’s original 
principle. ‘The new type consisted of an upright post, having three 
movable arms, just like railway signal arms. One was at the top, 
the others on the two sides, but at different levels. The arms were 
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painted black and made like Venetian blinds, to diminish the 
pressure of the wind against them, whilst a short and heavy counter- 
poise to each arm was white. 

In 1816 the old semaphores at the Admiralty were replaced by 2 
single new one on an improved plan invented by Sir Home Popham. 
It was a tall hollow post, very like the French ones just mentioned, 
but the lowest arm was only a short pointer exhibited to show that 
a-message was going to be sent or was not yet finished. The other 
two arms did all the signalling. Instead of ropes, which were liable 
to get slack or too tight with changes of weather, two long iron rods 
worked the arms. At the bottom, within the observatory, each had 
a bevelled wheel, moved by another connected with a winch handle, 
but at the top endless screw gear moved the arms. Similar screws: 
or worms near the lower end worked small pointers or hands, whicl» 
showed exactly what positions the arms on the mast were assuming 
in answer to the movements of the handles. This semaphore 
remained in use later than any other, in fact, till the system finally 
disappeared at the end of 1847. Like all single-mast semaphores, 
it had the advantage that the post itself could be turned round’ 
to face different lines of telegraph, whilst massive constructions... 
like Lord George Murray’s shutter telegraph at the Admiralty 
could not. 

A line of semaphores also existed for a good many years between 
Liverpooland Holyhead. It was on the system of Lieut. Watson—a 
tall post with three arms on each side—and signalled across the 
Mersey to Bidston Hill in Cheshire. Apparently its principal use - 
was for announcing the movements of ships bound to or from-.- 
Liverpool, but it would evidently expedite the transmission of news 
between England and Ireland very greatly if applied to that purpose: 
In France the telegraphs were, in some cases at all events, made . 
available at night by means of lamps, and many experiments and « 
inventions in this direction were made in England, notably by a 
Mr. Boaz. On the night of April 29, 1802, when rejoicings for the 
Peace just concluded at Amiens were in progress, a grand “tele- 
graphic illumination” on Boaz’s system was exhibited near St. 
Clement Danes Church, in the Strand. A large square frame 
contained twenty-five lamps, which could be covered or uncovered 
by a gentle touch of the fingers. Letters or signs could easily be 
made according to a pre-arranged code, and the lamps could be seem 
a long way with a telescope. So many as sixty lamps could be used 
if necessary, a number far in excess of any practical requirements. 
“Rule Britannia” was performed on the apparatus as a specimen of> 
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its powers, but telegraphic patriotism of this kind seems to have 
been purely exceptional. Nocturnal telegraphy, however, did not 
come into regular use on the main semaphore lines of England. 
There are probably as many clear nights as days, but the expense 
would have been considerable, as additional attendance would be 
necessary, whilst oil was dear, and it takes large lamps to show well 
at seven or eight miles. 

At the close of the year 1803, experiments were made at Edin- 
burgh with a view to introducing a system of telegraphs both for day 
and night service. It was announced that signals would be made 
from the Castle to Stratton and thence to the Roman Camp at 
Southside Hill, on the east, and to Corstorphine Hill on the west. 
The day signals were to be given at twelve o’clock and the night 
ones at 8 p.m. In this case the intention was to give notice to the 
military authorities at Edinburgh Castle of any threatened landing 
of the French in the neighbourhood. After the war was over it was 
suggested that the coast telegraphs should be utilised for the purpose 
of repressing smuggling, and at the same time finding useful em- 
ployment for many of the men discharged from the navy. Small 
depéts or barracks were erected within sight of each other on parts of 
the coast where smuggling was peculiarly rife, and soon answered their 
purpose extremely well. The mode of telegraphing or signalling 
from station to station was by means of masts and flags, in the naval 
fashion, instead of by the more complicated apparatus of the ordi- 
nary semaphore system. Both these stations and those on the long 
inland lines of telegraphs were usually in charge of lieutenants of 
the Royal Navy. 

About the year 1825, when speculation was very active, the 
Telegraphic Company was projected, for establishing lines of sema- 
phore telegraphs for commercial purposes along ten different routes 
of about two hundred and fifty miles each. There were to be twenty 
or thirty stations on each, with a staff of six men and boys receiving 
on the average the handsome remuneration of £30 apiece per 
annum. It was thought that with working expenses of about 
£50,000 a year, there would be traffic enough, at the rate of 2s. 6d. 
for a message taking five minutes to send, to pay a dividend of no 
less than 75 per cent. upon a capital of £300,000. This was if the 
machines could always be kept working, but if they were in use eight 
hours out of the twenty-four, it was hoped the shareholders would be 
content with 25 per cent. return upon their money. It is not 
unlikely that a better thought-out scheme of this kind might have 
paid, if the Post Office would have allowed it ; but as it was, the ill- 
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starred Telegraphic Company never came to anything, much less to 
its modest 25 per cent. dividend. 

One particular merit of the semaphore telegraph system, as 
applied to Government purposes, was the facility it afforded for 
sending messages incypher. Provided the first and last stations had 
the clue to the code in use for the time being, it mattered not to the 
intermediate observers and despatchers what the signals meant. They 
had only to repeat them carefully, and enter them in a book. On 
the other hand, in a climate like ours the telegraph would some- 
times be useless for days together through fog, rain, or cloudy 
weather. Frequently messages got part of the way only, and then 
were detained till the sky cleared. It is said that London was 
thrown into a dreadful panic one day by a message received by the 
Admiralty telegraph, “ Wellington defeated.” In a little time, a rain 
storm having passed off, the rest of the communication got through, 
when it was found to read, “ Wellington defeated the French.” With 
machines constructed for daylight use only, about six hours a day, 
two days out of three, was the average working time. Still, the 
whole thing was highly ingenious, and certainly proved of great 
value in its time, which after all is the best that can be said of any 
human invention. 

W. B. PALEY. 
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“In THE SouTH Szas.” 


NEW work from the pen of Robert Louis Stevenson—and such, 
A though it has been previously seen in a costly and limited 
edition, “In the South Seas ”! practically is—has some of the charm 
of an unexpected legacy. We were supposed to have had all that 
that gentle spirit, touched to all fine issues, had to give us, and now 
from beyond the grave, as it seems, comes a new, valuable, and 
substantial gift, though, considering its provenance, substantial, 
it would appear, is the last term likely to be applied. “In the 
South Seas,” however, is not a book to be skimmed and discarded. 
Itscontents throughout merit the closest attention, having, in addition 
to Stevenson’s well-known grace of style, much matter of high im- 
portance, and to do justice to these things means many hours’ reading. 
Interesting in all respects the book is, inspiriting as a record of travel 
and adventure in summer seas, and profoundly valuable as a contri- 
bution to anthropology. No mere globe-trotter was Stevenson to jot 
down the impressions formed during a twenty-four hours’ stay, and 
to accept as representative of a people the motley world corrupted 
‘by close association with the whites who flocked to the harbour to 
trade with and, if possible, prey upon the visitors. Stevenson, on 
the contrary, made his home in the Southern Archipelago, cultivated 
close friendship with the natives, took an active and not always 
judicious share in politics, collected diligently all forms of popular 
superstitions, and died and was buried among the scenes and people 
he loved. 




























STEVENSON’s EXPERIENCES IN POLYNESIA. 
HE incidents related in ‘‘ In the South Seas,” and the observa- 
tions chronicled, belong to the years 1888 and 1889, when, 

with the money advanced him by an American publisher, Stevenson 
with his family went on board the schooner yacht Casco to the 
Marquesas Islands, whence he sailed to the Paumotus or Dangerous 
A-chipelago, visiting also, among other spots, in a trading vessel 
1 Chatto & Windus. 
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named the Zguator, the Gilberts, a remote group of coral islands in 
the Western Pacific. The primary interest in his book is found in 
the descriptions of tropical scenery with which it overflows. These 
are perhaps a little highly coloured. Nothing is better known among 
travellers than the fact that when pleasurable excursions are recalled 
the memories of disagreeable incidents, fatigue, or difficulties fade 
away, and the impression left behind is of unbroken felicity. 
Stevenson, moreover, who had undertaken to write travel articles in 
order to pay his expenses, may be regarded as holding a brief on 
behalf of the spots he visited. He had, too, it must be recalled, the 
appreciative instinct, which is one of the brightest and happiest of 
gifts. Not his to travel from Dan to Beersheba and find all barren. 
Men can see no more in scenery than they bring to it. In the 
squalid purlieus of Limehouse or Blackwall, Turner could watch the 
marvellous epiphany of sunset. A poet himself, Stevenson saw the 
spots he describes through a glamour of poetry. Beautiful as they 
are accordingly in themselves, these Austral islands in Stevenson’s 
descriptions are a little too supernal in beauty. I cannot fill up 
my space with quotations from a book that is, or ought to be, in 
every reader’s hands. I can only counsel the purchaser—it is 
essentially a book to be bought, and not to be read in a greased and 
thumbed copy from a library—to turn to the description of the break 
of day in the third chapter, entitled ‘The Maroon.” Sunrise has 
been one of the chief joys of Stevenson’s existence. Nowhere, how- 
ever, has he contemplated the dawn with so much emotion as upon 
the Bay of Anaho, and his description of the gradually awakening 
life of the district is a masterpiece. Many other such might easily 
be mentioned. 


CANNIBALISM IN THE MARQUESAS. 


MONG the things that modify the delight of the resident in 

the Marquesas and other islands of the Archipelago is the 

fact that the conversion of the islanders from cannibalism is recent, 
and notalways thorough. Taste for “long-pig,” as Mr. Stevenson likes 
to call human flesh, survives in some quarters, and some grim and 
sadly repellent stories of orgies are told, With these I shall not 
occupy my pages. Since French occupation, and under the very eyes 
of their rulers, the people, as a means of satisfying their vengeance, 
which can be aillayed in no other fashion, have divided the 
body of a dead enemy into sinall pieces, and each one has carried 
home in a match box, or some similar receptacle, a small portion, to 
be eaten in secrecy and at leisure. More striking than anything else 
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in the book is the description of Madame Vaekehu—Queen 
Vaekehu she is ordinarily called, but she figures in the French 
official almanac as Madame Vaekehu, Grande Chefesse—a remarkable 
description for which, however, I am not responsible. Stevenson 
has much to say concerning her gentle, courteous, benignant, and 
aristocratic manner. In this case I must quote a few lines: “ Her 
parting with each, when she came to leave, was gracious and pretty, 
as had been every step of her behaviour. When Mrs. Steven- 
son held out her hand to say good-bye, Vaekehu took it, held 
it, and a moment smiled upon her ; dropped it, and then, as upon a 
kindly after-thought, and with a sort of warmth of condescension, 
held out both hands and kissed my wife upon both cheeks. Given 
the same relations of years and of rank, the thing would have been 
so done on the boards of the Comédie Frangaise; just so might 
Madame Brohan have warmed and condescended to Madame 
Broisat in the Marquis de Villemer.” Even finer is what follows: 
“It was my part to accompany our guest ashore ; when I kissed the 
little girl good-bye at the pier steps, Vaekehu gave a cry of gratifica- 
tion, reached down her hand into the boat, took mine, and pressed it 
with that flattering softness which seems the coquetry of the old 
lady in every quarter of the earth.” Yet the woman capable of such 
things was, said Stevenson, an “ ex-queen of cannibals; she was 
tattooed from hand to foot, and perhaps the greatest masterpiece of 
that art now extant, so that awhile ago, before she was grown prim, 
her leg was one of the sights of Tai-o-hae . . . perhaps, being so 
great a lady, she had sat on the high place, and throned it there, 
alone of her sex, while the drums were going twenty strong, and the 
priests carried up the blood-stained baskets of long-pig.” By this 
time she had naturally been converted and passed her time with the 
religious sisters. 


NATIVE FEAR OF DEATH. 


S° rapidly are the aborigines disappearing, that trace of them will 

before long be lost. Opium, infanticide, and debauchery are 
among the causes, past or present, of the depopulation of the Mar- 
quesas group. Under these conditions, the collection of particulars as 
to folk-practices and faiths becomes obligatory. I will concern myself 
with no more than two, though there is scarcely a chapter in Steven- 
son’s last work that does not justify or provoke comment. ‘The most 
noteworthy feature in the Marquesas islanders seems to be the fear 
of darkness and the dead. The fact that he witnesses the approach- 
ing extinction of his race will itself account for the power over the 
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Marquesan of the idea of death, which “sits down with him to meat 
and rises with him from his bed; he lives and breathes under 
a shadow of mortality awful to support, and he is so inured to the 
apprehension that he greets the reality with relief.” In the thought 
of death * pleasures are neglected, the dance languishes, the songs 
are forgotten.” There is a disease of the will, a species of dis- 
couragement, to which the natives succumb, a species of moral 
anzemia which causes them to drop off and die without an effort. : 
With a not uncommon species of fatalism, the Marquesan folds his 
hands and declares: ‘The coral waxes; the palm grows ; and man 
departs.” A handsome income—a dollar a day—may be earned 
by man or woman who chooses to pick up the cotton which, over 
the landward shore of Anaho, grows like a weed. Unless some 
stimulus to employment is presented, indolence and indifference 
prevent any attempt to collect it. Opportunities for enjoyment will 
rouse the natives temporarily from their inanition. In this respect, 
these occupants of the Lotus islands have something in common with 
the modern European, on whom the need for excitement exercises a 
growing and unhappy influence. 





NIGHT FEARs. 


IDE by side with the fear of death, an even stronger motive-. . 

power is the dread of ghosts and the dark. A great chief, 
stalwart and in the ordinary sense brave, having to ride on a moon- 
less night will take a solemn farewell of his associates, whom he 
scarcely hopes to see again. The ways are lined with indefinable 
terrors, spectres, or phantoms, all of which are regarded with dread. 
It is not only the shades of enemies that have to be dreaded, 
those of friends and relatives are equally terrible. In Samoa it 
is only the ghosts of the unburied that are dangerous. So soon 
as a corpse has received full burial rites it is known to be 
innocent of offence, and when the ghost of a Rarotonga chief 
became troublesome his grave was opened and deepened in the 
presence of the missionary and several white men, and the body 
was reinterred with the face downward. The entire system of 
belief in connection with ghosts seems more or less intimately 
associated with cannibalism. Men after death become vampires, 
and the vampire spares none. When a Polynesian says, “I am a 
man,” he does not mean, “and not a beast”; he intends to convey 
that he is a man and not a ghost. Ghosts, too, like human bodies, 
are subject to corruption, specially subject it might almost be held. 
They are, moreover, addicted, like vampires, to feed upon flesh. 
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They haunt corners of Samoa, and do murder there, and there is a 
story of an awful spirit that was wont to feed upon souls. A 
Tahitian narration tells how a child fell sick and showed signs of 
approaching death. The mother hasted to the house of a sorcerer, 
who said, “You are just in time; a spirit has just run past my 
door, carrying the soul of your child wrapped in the leaf of a purao; 
but I have a spirit stronger and swifter who will run him down ere 
he has time to eat it.” Apart from these soul-eaters, the ordinary 
supposition that the dead, compelled like the living to provide for 
himself, will slay and eat his friends or foes is sufficiently alarming. 


TAPU. 


HUS, and not in the ordinary fashion, Stevenson says we 
ought to spell taboo. Concerning this characteristically 
Polynesian custom he supplies much new information modify- 
ing our views concerning it. In some cases its employment 
seems wholly beneficial. What might almost pass as an English 
equivalent of Tapu is making an heiress a ward in chancery, and so 
imposing prohibitory penalties on any bachelor who may aspire to 
marry her. Drink is thus made Tapu by royal command, and no 
native will dare to take it. At Butaritari, in the Gilbert Islands, 
drink was prohibited. By an evil chance, however, a few days 
before Stevenson arrived, the monarch, who was weary of well- 
doing, had ordered a removal of the Tapu. The result of 
this was a wild debauch, accompanied by some sufficiently 
exciting and alarming scenes. Emissaries from royalty were 
at the bar asking vainly for din (gin), or failing that, perandi 
(brandy). Neither was to be obtained, and it was on Kiim- 
mel that the day after their arrival the royal orgie began. It 
is useless to describe a disgusting spectacle, which lasted 
for days. Stevenson says, “I could have looked on death and 
massacre with less revolt. The return to their primzval weapons, 
the vision of man’s beastliness, of his ferality, shocked in me a deeper 
sense than that with which we count the cost of battles.” Such 
occasions are comparatively rare, and seem mostly due to white men. 
That tapu can be rendered good for something is shown, however, 
by the general abstemiousness when it is imposed. Our “ temperance 
advocates” would be glad enough, and our Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer sufficiently puzzled, if we could devise some deterrent 
influence for our own working-classes such as tapu exercises over the 


Polynesian races. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





